



























































































An Open 


Sy N a beautiful movie produced during the war, a 
ship was shown leaving port after a heavy bom- 
bardment. The passengers, killed during the 
Bitack, put on a rather odd performance. At the din- 
Mer table, they would cut their food and lift the 
morsels to their mouths—but not eat them. Later, 
Mat the bar, they would lift their glasses to each other’s 
Shealth—but drink nothing. They would go to bed— 
not sleep. Finally one of them lost his temper: 
— “You know as well as I do that we are dead and 
Mat our ship is carrying us into Nowhere. Why pre- 
d to be alive?” 
- One cannot help recalling this scene from Outward 
Bound when thinking of the United Nations. There, 
‘too, everything is in its place. The chairman grasps 
Bis gavel firmly. The delegates make solemn speeches 
“mm the official languages, and the translators toil to 
“keep in step. The radio and the loudspeakers work 
erfectly. The Secretary General gives orders and 
es care of everything. A variety of commissions, 
ig education, health, trade, social and economic prob- 
Mems, serve to round out this picture. Is it not a 
Marvellous organization to make the world safe for 
AB bappy humanity? 
¥ Every delegate declares that he aims at nothing 
Bm peace. We are all peace-loving. Nothing but 
e and peace. The other great aim is international 
operation. Who said different social systems could 
‘Rot cooperate? They can and must. 
© And yet, is not all this grandeur and solemnity just 
picture of another proud ship traveling toward 
Wirvana? Are not the words spoken at the Assembly 
[ust phrases, dead and void? Wars are raging all 
Fever the earth—cruel and bloody wars; others are 
Pbeing instigated, planned and prepared. Terrible 
Bgbting ravages China, war has engulfed Northern 
Wreece; Albania goes unpunished for the deliberate 
Billing of foreign sailors; at the northern borders 
‘of Iran, an army is massing while that country is 
ing warned to submit—or else. 
Sabres are rattling, bombs are being stock-piled, 
warheads adjusted, medical supplies are on the way 
the fronts. 
--What have you done, gentlemen of the Assembly, 
stop this subjugation of free nations, this mass 
Murder? What have you done to prevent new kill- 
ig on a far larger scale? Have you succeeded, even 
@® one single case, in saving the thousands of children 
Bad aged, in rescuing the innocent civilian popula- 
On? =You have not. 
» You say you are not guilty? You point to the 
Mapital of a great Eastern Empire to identify those 
Uwho are really guilty? 
: o 
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Not Blame Stalin 


YO, honorable members of the Assembly, this is tio 
Reuse at all. 
Of course, the Soviet Government is behind the 
teading war in Greece; it menaces Turkey; it threat- 
iran; it supports the fighting in China; it has its 
igns on western Germany and Korea. But is this 
sto you? Did you not notice it before? 
To Stalin, to his Government, and to his inter- 
tional party, the victorious conclusion of the reeent 
"ex meant above all the disappearance of the three 
peat Fascist powers. It meant an opportunity to 
pand and dominate in those areas where the de- 
fated powers had been predominant, to supplant 
tism by Sovietism. Stalin would not be worthy 
, this high position if he had failed to give the signal 
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for this powerful move. Ever since the days of 1943, 
when he severed relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment and appointed instead the “Lublin Committee,” 
his intentions have been unmistakable. No logical 
limits are set to this expansion of the Soviet realm; 
the only limits are imposed by power relationships. 
Stalin knocks at every door in his neighborhood and 
enters wherever it is not firmly locked. 

In this drive, the United Nations serves an impor- 
tant purpose to Stalin—and that is why he joined it. 
It was obvious that sooner or later the outer world 
would label his campaigns “aggressions” and gather 
forces to stem the tide of Soviet expansion. To him 
and his followers, however, Soviet expansion is never 
aggression but a movement bearing some lofty name. 
In our times, no conqueror would admit to aggressive 
intentions. No one employed the term, “peace,” more 
insistently than did the Japanese, while preparing to 
attack. Hitler claimed to act merely in “legitimate 
self-defense,” depicting the victims as the aggressors. 

Stalin adhered to the Charter of the United Nations 
to prevent and punish “aggression.” What his Gov- 
ernment had in mind were the numerous cases of 
resistance by free peoples of Europe and Asia against 
his campaigns of conquest. To Stalin, it was im- 
perative to prevent the formation of a world-wide com- 
bination of nations prepared to assist the subjugated 
peoples; it was important to shackle the hands of 
these “aggressor” nations—the United States, Britain, 
China, and others. The United Nations is well-suited 
to serve the Soviet Union by preventing collective 
resistance to its aggressions. Experience shows that 
the Soviet Union can successfully make use of this 
opportunity. This is the only reason for its continued 
participation. 

Every intelligent man was aware that Stalin was 
going to exploit his victory in the war to the utmost; 
everybody has known for several years now what he 
had in mind when joining the United Nations. Can 
you blame the cat for catching mice? Will you blame 
a spider for weaving its web? You may destroy the 
spider, but you are not surprised at its behavior. Nor 
would you invite the spider into your society. 


e + * . 


Do Not Blame the Veto Either 


Now you are incensed about the “abuse of the veto 
power” by the Soviet diplomats. Granted that the 
half-dozen little Gromykos exerting themselves on 
behalf of the Soviet Union are awkward diplomats 
and that their job could be done in a subtler and less 
provoking manner. Essentially, however, they cannot 
afford to yield the veto so long as Soviet policy re- 
mains what it is. Jo be able to veto the decisions 
of the majority is the very aim of Soviet membership 
in the UN. Imagine a Yugoslav and Bulgarian attack 
on Greece without the Soviet veto—it would collapse 
in no time. Imagine the dispute over Iran, or Korea, 
without a Soviet veto... . 

The veto controversy is just a legal reflection of 
the basic antagonism between Soviet expansion and 
national independence. 

We cannot have Russia in the UN without the veto 
power and without having her resort to it deliberately 
and frequently. Half-measures have been proposed in 
abundance; they will be taken up at this session. They 
will do no good.. The veto power invites abuse. 

On the whole, this session cannot achieve anything 
except on secondary issues, The vice which paralyzes 
it is organic. 


Without the Soviets 


‘ Tur greatest coward on earth is the human mind, 
When faced with a difficult problem, it looks for a 
refuge, a way out so as not to have to be troubled. 

The dilemma is obvious. Either our aim is to 
maintain the United Nations in its present composi- 
tion, never doing anything to antagonize Russia, 
never taking the risk of losing her as a member. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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N the turmoil about Hungary, 
] Greece, Iran, and the United Na- 
tions, we have begun almost to for- 
get about the first country where a pro- 
Soviet transformation took place, namely 
Poland. Yet important events have 
taken place there in the course of the 
last few months; they have brought that 
eountry much 
closer to the totali- 
tarian ideal of a 
one-party political 
system in which 
freedoms are abol- 
ished and the Com- 
munist chique’s 
rule is absolute. 
The Polish Gov- 
ernment has _ not 
forgotten the West- 
ern world. Its pol- 
icy, formerly di- 
rected primarily against England, has 
now shifted to consider and portray ‘the 
United States as its principal enemy. 
In the recent Cracow Trial, several de- 
fendants spoke of their contacts with 
the American Embassy in Warsaw and 
pointed at an American official who, 
allegedly, received state secrets from 
the accused. The name of Arthur Bliss 
Lane, the US Ambassador who retired 
a few months ago, has becsme the 
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Poland as a |! uppet 


synonym of anti-Polish Americanism 
for the Communist and official press in 
Poland. 

The Polish Labor Council] in this 
country reports in its press bulletin that 
B. Gebert, a leader of Polish Commu- 
nists in the United States, has left for 
Poland; he will become the top expert 
on American affairs in the Warsaw 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He is to 
organize and direct anti-American 
activities. 


% aw * 


Mixotasczyx’s PSL (Polish Peas- 
ant Party) is being persecuted harshly 
and brutally by the terroristic ~ wave. 
Trials succeed one another. Death 
sentences are numerous, and, whereas 
the protecting power, the Soviet Union, 
has abolished capital punishment, Poland 
takes the liberty in this case to deviate 
from the Moscow pattern and carries 
out the sentences unfailingly. The press 
of Mikolajezyk’s party is being sup- 
pressed. Party members, especially in 
the small towns and villages, fear for 
their very existence, shift allegiance 
from the opposition party te a new 
“front” movement—a peasant party 
brought into existence by the Commu- 
nists to succeed the overtly anti-Com- 
munist PSL. 


Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, the Polish 
peasant leader, must be awaiting ar- 
rest any day now. His group in Par- 
liament is a smal! minority, and the 
Parliament itself is impotent. Yet the 
Government will not be satisfied until 
the last vestige of peasant democracy is 
destroyed. 

In another series of trials, the last 
groups of the former National-Demo- 
crats have been liquidated. The de- 
fendants were mostly high-school and 
college students. There were among 
them also some well-known Jawyers.and 


gfficers. 


Tue so-called Socialist Party (PPS) 
has been ahead of similar groups in 
Eastern Europe in its base subservience 
to the Soviet authorities and local Com- 
munists. Cyrankiewiez, as “Premier,” is 
a figurehead used by Moscow to fool the 
West, to instill the idea that Polish 
Socialism cooperates with the regime. 
An agreement of “unity of action” was 
signed by the Socialist and the Commu- 
nist parties in November, 1946. While 
the membership of the Socialist party is 
clearly opposed to the close ties with 
Communism, the leadership, pressed by 
the “allies” and bosses from the “left,” 
announced in July, 1947, that it is mov- 
ing toward a fusion of the two parties. 

Eleven former leaders of the Socialist 
party have been arrested recently, 
among them outstanding fighters of the 
anti-German underground; others be- 
long to the trade-union leadership. “The 
best known among them is Kazimierz 
Puzhak, 63 years old. He had been 
sentenced to eight years’ hard labor for 
revolutionary activities by Tzarist Rus- 
sia. He spent seven years in solitaty 
confinement in the most terrible: Tzarist 
prison. During the five and one half 
years of German occupation Puzhak 
was the life and soul of the Polish 
Underground Movement. When the 





Council of National Unity, the Under. 
ground Parliament of Poland, repres 
senting the four main political parties 
was formed, Puzhak was elected chain 
man. It was in this capacity that he ’ 
played a ‘leading part in the epic 63.” 
days Warsaw Rising in August and 
September, 1944. He was one of the 
sixteen Polish. leaders who—under the 
pretext of an invitation to negotiations— 
were arrested by the Soviet Army 
Authorities in Poland in March, 1945, 
and he was subsequently condemned in 
the famous Moscow trial of June, 1945, 

to 18 months penal servitude. At the 
end of 1945, however, Puzhak was re- 
leased from tne Russian prison as a 
result of a Soviet amnesty and returned 


to Poland. 
% cod VW 


Ix the Polish coal-mines in Silesia dur- ‘ sensi 















































—The Home Front 


Sv WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Annals of the Innocents 


S I enter upon the tale of the 
A events which led to my separa- 
tion from the academic life, it 


occurs to me that I owe an explanation 
to my younger readers. It is now many 
years since I have heard of anyone who 
was ousted from a university or college 
position because of his profession of 
Socialism. On the 
contrary, I know 
a goodly number 
of men well-known 
to be Socialists 
who occupy high 
positions in vari- 
ous institutions of 
higher learning. 
There has been a 
great change in 
our world of teach- 
Bohn ing and learning 
since the days of 
which I write, away back in 1901-10, 





I hope that no one will rise to remark 
that it is the Socialists who have 
changed rather than the world about 
them. Communists will naturally say 
that the Socialists are now accepted 
because they are no longer dangerous. 
Their revolutionary ardor, some will 
maintain, has :been so cooled off that 
they are hardly distinguishable from the 
despised bourgeois. And—such persons 
will assert—it ; is the Communists who 
are now fired’ from academic posts— 
which is supposed to prove that it is the 
Communists who are now the genuine 
and dangerous ‘representatives of a dif- 
ferent and better world. 

I have followed with a good deal of 
care the cases of Communists who have 
been discharged from positions as col- 


lege teachers. In every case which has 
come to my attention the men who have 
been dropped did not lose their posts 
because they entertained any revolu- 
tionary economie or social doctrine. 
They were sent into the outer world 
either because they hatched conspiracies 
against their fellow instructors or the 
students or because they were guilty of 
perjury in court. The men who in that 
former age were fired from universities 
because of their Socialism were, as far 
as my recollection goes, all decent, honor- 
able persons. The Communists who in 
rare cases are now being dropped are 
fellows who have been proved unfit to 
have anything to do with the training 
of youth. They rouse opposition because 
they are liars and dishonest connivers— 
and agents of a foreign power. 
x * “ 


They Who Were Kicked Upstairs 


T is with a good deal’ of amusement 
that I think back upon the list of those 
who were dropped from teaching posi- 
tions because of their Socialism. -There 
was always a good deal of dramatic 
commotion connected with their cases. 
Some decent, conscientious young fellow 
teaching economics or history would be- 
come discontented with the superficial 
notions which he was supposed to believe 
and impart. He would feel impelled to 
speak cut about low wages or unemploy- 
ment or slums. If, after being gently 
spoken to by president or dean, he per- 
sisted in his unorthodox ways, he would 
find himself in trouble. 

From this point on, practically all 
cases ran identical courses. Presidents 
would say impressively that the matter 


had nothing to do with free speech. The 
newspapers, always happy to unearth 
something scandalous connected with an 
institution which usually furnished only 
the most colorless of stories, would play 
the fracas up in flaming and unacademic 
terms, From being nobody at all, the 
young deviator from orthodoxy would 
find himself living a hectic life on the 
front pages. If he had any taste for 
publicity, he would luxuriate in it. The 
college bigwigs, hating this sort of in- 
decent exposure, squirmed under it. 


The august machinery of the board 
of trustees would run its course. In the 
end the young man would find his status 
changed with a speed which left him 
dizzy. From being an unknown little 
chap inside a great institution, he would 
find himself turned into a well-publicized 
man-about-the-front-pages. All that he 
had to pay for hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth cf advertising was his 
security. And if he worked things right, 
he was a hera He had stood up for his 
convictions against the higher powers. 
He had sacrificed his position and his 
career. Standing high on his tower of 
publicity, he faced the great outside 
world. 


I have always had the feeling that the 
central figures im these successive dramas 
were improperly represented as martyrs. 
Actually they should have given thanks 
to the presidents and boards which 
chucked them ‘out’ of their comfortable 
seats into the exciting hurlyburly of the 
world. They were better men for having 
gone through a shaking-up. 


In some cases the -only authority and 
prominence which these men ever at- 
tained they owed to this disturbing ex- 
perience. Now and then a young chap 
who had been put through this academic 
chute-the-chutes would quickly attain in 
wide circles greater regard than would 
have resulted from the awarding of the 
most exalted degree from the most re- 
spected of universities. His martyriza- 
tion instantly conferred upon him a 
license to speak on the most varied 
matters, of economics or history. Once 
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ing the past several months strikes have week 
been of frequent occurrence. Strict cen- here.’ 
sorship prevents publication of anything In 
conne¢ted with these demonstrations, ‘9 subur 
which are, reported to result from, the one 
miners’ dissatisfaction over wages and —wel 
general living conditions. separ’ 
To agitate for a strike or participate Thi 
in one in Poland today is regarded ‘as a some 
crime. It appears that the regime is asked 
further cop ying its Soviet ‘model by juncti 
prohibiting individuals to leave a place permi 
of employment without permission. Such -@ tinue 
bits of information as this are being ow 
noted in the Polish regime’s’ press: the « 
“Enfilia Rzezniczek left her work of her one yé 
own accord and ‘did not reappeat for a The 
half Year, at which time she was arrest- in Bet 
ed. For her crime the court ‘sentenced attorn 
her to'a yéd?“ih prison....” And this merce, 
“Iudwik Mazur was shifted from’ road Tushir 
work ...‘to railroad work on the Kupno iE seg) 
Gorne brahth. Mazur did not appear acquir 
for work | !.‘but took a job in‘ the coal- Bethes 
mines. The court sentenced him to a horn 3 
year in prison.” The 
| states: 
“Th: 
you become a hero, your word is ac said | 
cepted on any subject which you deign plainti 
to discuss. Teachers fired from. uni- Bemitic 
versity posts for their opinions should “4 he 
give thanks to the presidents, deans and aforess 
boards who, thinking to punish them, eompla 
rescued them from lives of comfortable defend: 
obscurity. m dat 
The ejection of unorthodox young men rg 
from teaching positions was good for ont 
the young fellows, but for the school it complai 
was bad. Think of the effect on the of the 
faculty members who were left behind. the Bu 
This kind of thing is in part. responsible | the 
for the docility of the teaching pro- “ap 
fession which is so often discussed as 24 Bu 
its chief fault. Instructors who keep ¢limina 
their mouth shut because they fear to jobhold. 
lose their jobs are not fit to teach young funds. 
Americans. A job that you can lose that i Assoc 
way isn’t worth having. But a teacher = this 
who pussyfoots because he is afraid of ington d 
losing it is even more worthless. Jr., and 
The basic root of the whole evil lay hoy 
in the crude ignorance of many of the >. his 
men who occupied positions of authority. raul B. 
On the governing boards of both publie u busir 
and private -educational institutions and his 
there were men who knew no more about In the 
education than any chap you would pick tempt v 
up on a subway train or on the street. with the 
They got their appointments. because | Professic 
they had money or political influence. | mame do 
Whatever stupid notions they had in His wif 
their heads became the law. Now and Mame, th 
then you would find a college president 
who ranked not much higher in intel 
lectual attainments. Most of them, hows Tae st 
ever,had sufficient sense and idealism to Wash 
realize that this sort of thing was bad. | happene; 
But they were overpowered by the Of even ; 
weight of trustees and wealthy alumni. As mo: 
I don’t believe I have many illusions particula 
about our educational system. An editor ] Palestine 
gets plentiful evidence of its faults. But treasing 
I think I am right in saying that during the Unit 
the past forty years we have made some freque’ 
progress. We now get better men om the quest 
boards of trustees and in the authorita mitism 
tive positions. t widel: 
——— _ } Whether | 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4- 4622. Washington Bureatt tome im 
mm unit 
There , 
THE NEW LEADER 
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Defeat of Anti-Semitism 





in Bethesda 


ASHINGTON, D. C.— Because 
W anni-semitism is apprehensively 
regarded as an_ increasingly 
sensitive public issue, Washington last 
week was jarred. when “it happened 
here.” 
In the swanky nearby Washington 


» suburb of Bethesda, Md., five neighbors 


one of them a high Government official 
—went into court and asked a judge to 
separate a man from his wife. 

This proved to be no hyperbole—as 
some might imagine. The court was 
asked in precise words to issue an in- 
junction to,forbid a Christian wife from 
permitting her Jewish husband to con- 
tinue to live with her. It was left to the 
imagination what should be done about 
the couple’s three children—14, 11 and 
one year of age. 

The objects of this anti-Semitic effort 
in Bethesda are Aaron Tushin, a patent 
attorney with the Department of Com- 
merce, and his wife, Lucille Dewing 
Tushin. The court action was based on 


, areal estate covenant barring Jews from 


acquiring property or living in the 
Bethesda sub-division known as Bannock- 
burn Heights. 

The complaint against the Tushins 
states: 

“That the wife of the defendant, the 
said Lucille Dewing Tushin, who, the 
plaintiffs are informed, is not of the 
Semitic race . . . continues to, permit the 
said defendant Aaron Tushin to occupy 
the said premises, in violation of the 
aforesaid covenant... .” Therefore, the 
complaint asks the court: “That the 
defendant Lucille Dewing Tushin by 
w «datory injunction be restrained from 
permitting said defendant Aaron Tushin 
from occupying said premises.” 

Leading the group who signed this 
complaint was J. Otis Garber, Director 
of the Field Service of the Bureau of 
the Budget, one of the most powerful 
of the government agencies in Wash- 
ington. One of the chief’ potencies of 
the Bureau of the Budget is that it can 
eliminate government jobs—and their 
jobholders—by withholdilg government 
funds. 

Associated with Garber and his wife 
in this effort were a prominent Wash- 
ington dentist, Dr. Charles G. Shoemaker, 
Jr., and his wife; an alleged anti-Semitic 
Washington attorney, William H. Webb, 
and his wife; a wholesale lumber dealer, 
Paul B. Kern, and his wife, and a dealer 
in business machines, John W. Senour, 
and his wife. 

In the case of Dr. Shoemaker, an at- 
tempt was made to hide his connection 
with the case from his patients and his 
professional colleagues. Dr. Shoemaker’s 
name ‘does not appear on the complaint. 
His wife signed it under her maiden 
Name, that of Mary Louise Rawlings. 


* * . 


Tre story of the court action exploded 
® Washington a week ago Friday. What 
happened thereafter forms another story 
feven greater interest and significance. 

As most correspondents here are aware, 
particularly since the rise of the British- 
Palestine problem, there have been in- 
treasing references to anti-Semitism in 
the United States. Now, anti-Semitism 
is frequently an intangible subject. Also, 
the question raised is whether the anti- 
Semitism referred to is a reflection 
wf widely-held community opinion, or 
Whether it is the singular aberration of 
me individual not shared by the 
Mmmunity. 

There were stories in the Washington 
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By Jonathan Stout 


papers on the Tushin case Friday and 
Saturday of last week. On Monday eve- 
ning the five families who comprise the 
plaintiffs held a private meeting (accord- 
ing to one of the plaintiffs) and decided 
to withdraw their suit. And on Tuesday 
their attorney withdrew the suit. This 
is evidence of what the plaintiffs them- 
selves think of community opinion. Their 
attorney, James H. Pugh, says he tried 
to persuade them to continue the suit. 
One of the plaintiffs, the virulently 
anti-Semitic William H. Webb, told your 
correspondent that he deplored dropping 
the suit and hopes to renew it in the 
near future. Neveretheless, they gave 
evidenee of feeling community disap- 
proval. The suit was dropped. 
Community opinion was best expressed, 
perhaps, by one of the neighbors of the 
Tushins who refused an invitation to be 
a party to the suit. This neighbor—a 


woman who asked that her name be 
withheld because her husband is an 
important Government official, discussed 
the case with your correspondent. As 
she spoke, tears welled up in her eyes. 
Noting my surprise, she went on to 
explain: 

“[ was against the covenant in the 
deed when we bought the land here,” 
she said. “But I took the line of least 
resistance. I thought it was one of those 
things that would never come up. And, 
now, it has come up. And I feel bad 
inside because I see now how wrong it 
was to sign something I could not agree 
with. The principle of the thing was 
wrong, and I didn’t have the. courage 
to face it right then and there. But it 
was so hard. All the nice suburban 
developments have covenants like this 
one. Where can people like us go? Oh, 
I feel terrible.” 








ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
TOM CLARK 


Currently Investigating High Prices, 

Labor Wonders if Concentration 

Will Be on Small Chiselers or Mo- 

nopolistic Combines That Set Price 
Patterns. 
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Capital City Miscellany 


Tue State Department, which three 
months ago was saying that Senate 
approval of the iniquitous Italian treaty 
was the only way of saving Italy from 
Communism, this week was showing a 
growing concern that approval of the 
treaty has permitted the Kremlin to 
outsmart the amateur Washington dip- 
lomats again. Michael J. McDermott, 
special press assistant to Secretary 
Marshall, on Tuesday condemned “po- 
litical strikes” in Italy. (Opponents of 
the Italian treaty here had forecast 
such political strikes as the first step 
the Communists would take in a bid for 
power in Italy.) 

McDermott referred to strikes being 
promoted by Communist leaders in Italy 
to carry forward their efforts to unseat 
the de Gasperi Government. Charges 
by Italian Communist leader Palmiro 
Togliatti that the United States was 
trying to dominate Italy brought the 
reply from McDermott that this Govern- 
ment’s efforts to help Italy help herself 
economically were aimed at preventing 
her from being dominated by anybody. 


From The New Leader Washington Bureau 


® Conflict within the AFL over the 
Taft-Hartley Act was indicated when 
two AFL unions—the teamsters and the 
textile workers—revealed on Tuesday 
that their officers had signed affidavits 
disavowing Communist connections, in 
conformance with the terms of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The AFL Executive 
Council in Chicago last week failed to 
approve such action, due to the vehement 
opposition of John L. Lewis, who held 
out for complete boycott of the Act. 

The teamsters and textile workers, in 
making their announcement, challenged 
the ruling of NLRB General Counsel 
Robert L. Denham that no individual 
union could avail itself of the terms of 
the Act unless the officers of the two 
great labor federations signed Commu- 
nist disavowal affidavits. The two AFL 
unions contended that they are now 
entitled to use the services of the NLRB. 

* . " 

® Fascism in Action, a 40-cent docu- 
ment issued by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is rapidly becoming one of 
the best-selling Government documents 


of 1947, according to the Superintendent 
of Documents at the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

More than 10,000 copies of the publi- 
cation have been sold since it was issued 
on August 22, and hundreds of orders 
are being receive: in each mail. 

A parallel publication, Communism in 
Action, has sold more than 90,000 copies 
since it was issued in 1946. 


* * * 


® Republican Senators are showing 
increased interest in speedy Congres- 
sional action to halt the dizzy upswing 
of food prices. 

The Republican National Committee 
is reported greatly disturbed over the 
possible political reaction from current 
high prices, since the GOP is held re- 
sponsible for removal of price controls. 

While not advocating return of con- 
trols and rationing, some Republican 
leaders in Capitol Hill this week re- 
flected their concern’ by proposals 
ranging from voluntary rationing to 
government export controls, 
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The number of workers engaged in residential consiryction has increased steadily since V-J Day, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. In August 1945, about one-fifth of all 
construction workers were erecting homes; by August 1946, well over one-third of all such workers were 


employed in residential construction. 
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Inter-American Migration: 





WHY PUERTO RICANS FLOCK 
TO NEW YORK 


thousands . of Puerto Ricans fly to 

New York each month, the Amer- 
ican press has generally overlooked two 
rather important factors. The first is 
that Puerto Ricans, as a people, are fed 
up with being second-class citizens, un- 
able to vote, get social security, or send 
their children to school. The second is 
that people have always tended to settle 
near their friends or kin. Th history of 
migration to America proves it. 

One reason why more Puerto Ricans 
are flocking to New York than Greeks 
or Italians, many of whom have friends 
or relatives in the United States, is that 
Puerto Ricans can fly here for $60, with- 
out interference from a quota system. 
If all the Czechoslovakians who would 
like to join friends and cousins in Chi- 
cago, could span the ocean merely by 
putting $60 on the counter, no questions 
asked, the Chicago Tribune would be 
alarmed about a Slavic invasion of the 
Windy City. 

{It is more than just a desire to join 
friends and relatives, however, that is 
driving so many Puerto Ricans here. 
On the island, there are barely enough 
schools and teachers for half the chil- 
dren. Moreover, a sense of despair has 
led thousands of Puerto Rican veterans, 
who have received tidy terminal leave 
sums, to seek a new life in the United 
States. Finatly, cheap transportation is 
now possible for the first time in several 
years. 

The reason why New York instead of 
Chicago or Detroit has become a mecca 
for Puerto Ricans is that a large section 
of Harlem is already Puerto Rican in 
language, people and customs. Even 
those few islanders-who dift to other 
cities count the days until they can 
move to the Spanish-speaking bailiwick 
of Rep. Vito Marcantonio where Puerto 
Rican food, Spanish movies and cafes 
are to be found. Mayor O’Dwyer’s town 
between the rivers is now the biggest 
Puerto Rican city in the world. San 
Juan, the island’s largest city, has 
230,000 people, while nearly 300,000 
live in Manhattan, the Bronx and Brook- 
lvn. The islanders began to settle here 
in large numbers in the late 1920’s. In 
many cases these early immigrants are 
now bringing their relations to live with 
them. 

The sudden acquisition of full voting 
and citizenship rights (once brief resi- 
dence ‘laws are complied with) is a 
strong magnet, The Puerto Ricans are 
among the most politically conscious 
Latin-Americans the writer has ever 
met, and they resent not being able to 
vote in national affairs. The more so, 
since just before the Spanish-American 
war they were granted autonomy by 
Spain, and had full representation in 
the Spanish parliament. Puerto Ricans 
joke, with smouldering resentment, about 
being treated like colonials. They are 
constantly taunted about their status by 
. Other Latin-Americans who have full 
independence. 


[ civic-minded zeal to explain why 


» ™ ° 


Tuese are imporant reasons for leav- 
ing the island, but it would be wrong 
to credit them with being entirely re- 
sponsible for the flood of visitors enter- 
ing now. The truth of the matter is 
that in their shabbiest quarters in 
Harlem or the Bronx, Puerto Ricans are 
living better than they did at home. 
There are slums in San Juan and 
Arecibo that are as bad as any in the 
world. Houses without running water, 
toilets, kitchens, beds, or windows, are 
perched on rickety piles over polluted 
Waiter. Garbage and human excrement 
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work in New York. 





Following a stint with UP, the author spent two years in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, on the staff of the English-language paper, The World-Journal. During this 
time, he wrote special articles on Puerto Rican affairs for The New Leader, the 
Baltimore Sun, and other publications. Subsequently he joined the staff of the 
Baltimore Sun, where he stayed for three years. He is now doing public relations 








make the air almost impossible to 
breathe. Mother, father, children all 
sleep on hard wooden floors, in one 
room. Under conditions like these the 
rate of infant mortality and immorality 
soars, The waterfront streets of San 
Juan are patrolled nightly by girls of 
thirteen and fourteen who are trying to 
earn enough for a few meals of rice and 
beans by offering themselves to ships’ 
crews. 

[ronically the minimum wage law has 
nearly wrecked the once-thriving needle 
industry of Mayaguez. Thousands of 
families were supported by the meager 
earnings of homeworkers in the hand- 
sewing trades. When Congress placed a 
floor under wages, even the miserably 
low floor was too high for Puerto Rican 
employers. The industry is making a 
gradual comeback, but it wi not be at 
its prewar level for many years. 

The sugar economy, which paralyzes 
the island’s efforts to grow vegetables 
and grain for its teeming population, 
offers only occasional employment each 
year, frequently as little asefour months, 
After that, the idle men must make out 
as well as they can. During the war, 
many of them flocked to the army en- 
listment offices, as much out of need as 
out of patriotism. Now New York offers 
a possible way out. 

It is notable however, that most of 
the Puerto Ricans arriving in New York 
are from the urban areas and that a 
larger proportion of them are Negroes 
than the normal proportion on the 
island. This may indicate that inter- 
racial tension on the island is growing, 
although it was almost unknown before 
the war. It also reflects the increasingly 
worsening housing shortage in Puerto 
Rican cities where contractors have been 
unable to secure lumber and bricks for 
years. At the end of the war, even sup- 
apartment buildings 


posedly modern 


were in deplorable condition and could 
not be repaired. 


* - * 


Tue tempo of immigration was ac- 
celerated soon after the war when a 
score of small airlines began to offer 
air passage for as little as $50. The 
average fare was well under the war- 
time rate of more ‘than a_ hundred 
dollars. Men, women and small children 
are packed daily into hot, dark bucket- 
seat transport ships, which make the 
exhausting and foodless trip in about 
fourteen hours. The few boats plying 
between New York and Puerto Rico are 
usually jammed to the rails. 

When the travelers arrive in New 
York, many of them rush to apply for 
social security cards. Then they look up 
friends and relatives who house them 
as best they can. Conditions in East 
Harlem are appalling. Social workers 
have found as many as 23 people of 
both sexes in four small rooms. In many 
flats, tenants sleep “hot-bed” style— 
that is, Manuel sleeps while Pedro 
works, and vice versa. 

So crowded are these homes, so im- 
possible is any sort of privacy, that 
children remain on the streets in all 
weathers, and return only to eat and 
sleep. Tuberculosis and other disease 
rates are higher in some Puerto Rican 
areas of New York than in the Negro 
sections. Living in the street has an 
unfortunate effect on the children. Many 
of the boys engage in gang warfare, 
which is unknown in Puerto Rico, and 
in petty thievery. Many of the girls, 
unable to find any other livelihood, be- 
come prostitutes. ‘ 

Many families have resigned them- 
selves to letting children get on as best 
as htey can in the streets. Paternal dis- 
cipline is impossible at home. Harlem 





MARCANTONIO 
Stands to Gain by the Migration 


clinics are filled with children and adults 
suffering from malnutrition and lung 
ailments, 

Lucky Puerto Ricans find jobs mostly 
in Restaurants, hotels, or waterfront 
trades. Because of their color and in- 
ability to speak English well, they are 
discriminated against by many employ- 
ers. The idea that Puerto Ricans are 
inferior is refuted by the fact that they 
have won the highest marks in past 
years at the US Naval Academy, and 
have produced such Broadway stars as 
Jose Ferrer. They have achieved rela- 
tively high rank in the Army. 


Newspapers have gven the impression 
that Puerto Ricans flock to relief offices 
as soon as thev land. The World-Tele- 
gram made much of the fact that a 
Puerto Rican family was living on relief 
in a midtown hotel. The truth is that 
Puerto Ricans are no better and no 
worse than any other people in this 
respect. Most of them honestly try to 
help themselves. Families will share 
their last crumb, or their precious apart- 
ment space, with their most distant 
cousins. 

New York city’s Welfare Council, 
which has made a careful study of 
Puerto Rican prob'ems here, reports 
that Puerto Ricans usually apply for 
relief only when they are far worse of 
than continental Americans. 

There is no easy solution of the Puerto 
Rican problem, either here or on the 
island. Both Columbia and» Princeton 
Universities have 
studies as to why Puerto Ricans are 
leaving and what can be done to alleviate 
conditions on the island, Until some- 
thing is done to overcome the terrible 
sense of futility, economic and political, 
that is felt by most young Puerto 
Ricans, they will continue to turn hope- 
fully to New York. 


instituted serious 
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OHN SANTO is a Communist and 

CLO labor leader who entered the 
= USA illegally, and the USA seeks 
2 his deportation. What good it will 
do to deport Santo to Rumania which 
has too many Communists already, 
= is debatable. But the conduct of 
defense is indubitably a 
Sacher, Santo’s lawyer, 


z 
E Santo’s 
new low. 
z sought to discredit the star witness 
= against Santo, Louis Budenz, because 
Ej he was a “bigamist.” He lived with 
2 the woman whom he later married 
2 before he divorced his first wife. 
= Accused by a Communist lawyer of 
i regarding the marriage sacrament as 
= a mere technicality, Budenz answered 
E frankly and truthfully, that he did 
2 
& 
= 
2 
2 
3 
= 





30 when he was a Communist, but 
not when he rejoined the Church. 


Sacher sunk so low as to accuse 
Budenz of “transporting this woman 
across state lines for immoral pur- 
poses.” The Mann Act has often been 
sbused to smear honorable and moral 


men. but never before by Com- 
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i The Mud Doesn't 


munists in a political case. The pur- 
pose of the Mann Act was to pro- 
vide the Federal Government with 
& weapon against gangsters who 
brought women across state lines in 
order to profit from their prostitu- 
tion. To make such an accusation 
against Louis Budenz is as filthy a 
trick as a Belshevik ever thought up. 


Most Communists are promiscuous 
in their sex relations, though Lenin 
and Browder and many others were 
strict puritans. Most Communists 
believe in “free love,” disdain the 
marriage sacrament as “bourgeois.” 
Only in the Browder period of pre- 
tended “respectability” did most of 
them bother to marry the women 
with whom they were living. Hence 
the line of attack taken by Sacher is 
doubly reprehensible, hypocritical and 
vile. If for a while Budenz lived 
with a woman whom he later mar- 
ried after he had separated from 
his first wife but before he was di- 
vorced, he did so because Commu- 





Stick 


nism taught him that marriage was 
merely a bourgeois ceremony that 
meant nothing in capitalist society. 
He was merely emulating the gen- 
eral custom among Communists—and ° 
others. If he was guilty, so are the 
majority of the members of the 
Communist Party, who, unlike Bu- 
denz, have never even thought of 
the problem as a moral one, and who 
are seldom faithful to one woman, 
in marriage or out. 


Sacher is a loathsome hypocrite. 
The Catholic Church has forgiven 
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whatever “sins” Budenz may have 
committed while a Communist—and 
they were less than the “sins” of 
which most of us have been guilty— 
but the Communist Party can never 
forgive the cardinal sin: Budenz re- 
pudiated the amorality of Bolshevism, 
He must therefore be smeared. 
But the mud doesn’t stick. 
LISTON M, OAK. 
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OT many years ago teachers in 

the Tennessee Valley were pre- 

paring young people for export 
to the job opportunities of other regions. 
But now this wholesale exportation of 
human material, human energy and 
human aspirations from this region 
seems to be slowimg down. 

Froin 1933 to 1947 the seven Tennessee 
Valley states increased their population 
by 16 percent, and the United States as 
a whole by 11 percent. This is the first 
time since the decade of 1870-1880 that 
the population of these states has in- 
creased more rapidly than the United 
States as a whole, 

The South, being predominantly an 
agricultural area, has always nurtured 
and tried to educate more children than 
its economic system could employ as 
adults. Our human resources have con- 
sistenitly joined in the exodus of raw 
materials from this region to the regions 
that were eouipped to process them into 
finished products. 

The intérchanve and mobility of popu- 
lation among the great regions of this 
vast country is a source of cultural and 
economic strength. But an exportation 
of human resouces where forced by lack 
of economic opportunity in the region of 
one’s birth has some overtones of waste 
and human wretchedness. As long as 
there are undeveloped resources, the 
exodus of our youth to other regions 
should flow from a free choice, not from 
necessity. 

In the last 13 vears the area served by 
TVA electric power, of which North 
Alabama is an important part, has made 
economic gains at a faster rate than the 
rest of the country. In the past year the 
rezion has moved to a still higher rate 
of economic activity. 

In the years between 1935 and 1939 the 
Tennessee Valley increased its mann- 
facturing activities—all privately owned 
enterprises—more rapidly than did the 
country as a whole. 

The Valley had nearly 54 percent more 
manufacturing plants in 193% than in 
1933. The number of wage earners had 
increased 42 percent in the Valley, and 
30 percent in the nation. Factory wages 
had increased nearly 57 percent in the 
Valley, as compared with 47 percent in 
the nation. The value of manufactured 
products was 68 percent higher in the 
Valley in 1939 than in 1933, while the in- 
crease i the nation was 54 percent, 

In total income payments, the increase 
in the nation between 1933 and 1939 was 
less than 80 percent; in the Valley, it was 
44 percent. Wholesale trade increased 
46 percent in the nation, 80 percent in 
the Valley; retail sales were up 63 per- 
cent in the Valley, 47 percent in the na- 
tion. 

Between 1939 and 1945 the average per 
capita retail sales went up 52 percent in 
the Valley as compared with 24 percent 
in the nation. The per capita buying in- 
come of the Valley grew 105 percent be- 
tween 1939 and 1945, while the national 
increase was but 57 percent. Bank de- 
posits in the Valley went up 99 percent 
per person during 1941 to 1944, as com- 
pared with 44 percent in the U.S. (These 
figures have all been adjusted for price 
changes.) 


Tue TVA and all that it stands for is 
a far-reaching cooperative human enter- 
prise that has helped to produce these 
results. The TVA was created by the 
Congress and the President to work with 
the people of the Valley—their public 
agencies and their private enterprises— 
to make these results possible. 


As a corporate agency of the Federal 





TVA and National Opportunity 
Why Migration From the Valley Was Halted 


By Gordon R. Clapp 


Chairman, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Government, the TVA was assigned the 
responsibility by Congress of doing 
something about the physical resources 
—the waters, soils, forests, and minerals 
—of an entire region. In the TVA Act, 
the Congress recognized that the full 
development of the resources of a region 
requires recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of one resource with another. The 
full control of water, for example, can- 
not be achieved solely by dams in the 
river channel. Water control has to start 
back in the hills and slopes where the 
rain falls, where water first begins to 
exert its influence upon the lives and 
living of people. If tons of rain fall on 
land stripped and bare of forest or soil- 
binding -cover, the water begins its de- 
structive course at once. Its swift runoff 
earries with it the topsoil and the preci- 
ous elements of soil fertility. If water 
falls on adequate soil and forest cover, 
the runoff slows down, it stays longer in 
the ground to promote growth, and does 
not so rapidly swell the rivers into de- 
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structive floods. Water control is TVA’s 
basic responsibility. The economic 
strength of the region and the welfare 
of its people are directly dependent upon 
successful control and use of the water 
resources of the Valley. 


To control water in the river, TVA has 
buils 16 dams. It has dcquired several 
others, including Wilson Dam. It has, by 
agreement, undertaken to direct the 
storage and release of water at five ma- 
jor dams owned by private industry. So 
today an integrated system of 26 major 
dams controls the flow of water in the 
Tennessee and its tributaries from its 
source in the high Great Smokies to its 
junction with the Ohio River. This sys- 
tem of dams, making the Tennessee 
River the most completely controlled 
river in the world, provides more than 
11,000,000 acre-feet of flood control 
storage. This storage is estimated con- 
servatively to be worth $200,000,000 to 
the alluvial valleys of the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers in xddition to benefits 
in the Tennessee Valley. In addition, this 
system of dams creates a 650-mile navi- 
gation channel, carrying coal, petroleum, 
wheat and corn, iron and steel products, 
aluminum, automobiles, and other freight 
over a route that in 1933 was frequently 





useless for river commerce. The TVA 
dams and supplemestary steam plants 
have an installed generating capacity of 
more than 2,500,000 kilowatts and pro- 
duce some 15,000,000,000 kwh of elec- 
tricity a year, 

The TVA dams have also created many 
important by-products. Among these is 
the development of the setting for a 
great recreation industry, a new and 
growing source of millions of dollars of 
income to many people. Also malaria has 
been reduced far below pre-TVA levels 
along the Tennessee. 

Modern engineering has brought the 
Tennessee River under control. Modern 
engineering is helping the farmer to con- 
trol the water where it falls on the land. 
The chemical plants here at Muscle 
Shoals have been used to develop and 
produce new and improved fertilizers, 
mainly phosphates, in which most soils 
of the United States are deficient. These 
new products of research and experi- 
mental manufacturing have been used by 


practical farmers in test demonstrations 
under the direction of the state agricul- 
tural extension services. More than 55,- 
000 dirt-farmers have been at work in this 
program. Their practical experience with 
these new mineral fertilizers is showing 
the way to improved farm practices, 
greater diversification with more soil- 
and water-holding cover crops. More 
grain, grass, and pastures have led into 
a growing livestock agriculture that is 
bringing new wealth and health to whole 
communities, 

TVA has enlisted the cooperation of 
state and local agencies and private land 
owners in setting up hundreds of demon- 
strations of sustained-yield forest man- 
agement. Programs for the protection of 
forests and woodlands against fire have 
been extended and expanded. 

Tne TVA has joined with the state 
agencies of education and research to de- 
vise and promote new and better uses 
for the minerals of the region. New ma- 
chinery for farming and new processes 
to utilize farm products have been de- 
veloped, demonstrated. and adopted. In 
these and in many other ways the TVA. 


as authorized by Congress, is helping the . 


people to use their resources to build a 
stronger region, 





A valley that was once a national prob- 
lem proved to be a source of great 
strength for a nation at war. Because of 
TVA power the Tennessee Valley was 
literally a wartime arsenal. The atomie 
energy plant at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
took great quantities of power supplied 
by the TVA. The navigation channel 
helped relieve the wartime pressure on 
other forms of transportation. TVA re- 
search in the manufacturing of phos- 


.phorus enabled it to produce 60 percent 


of the elemental phosphorus needed by 
the US Army. New forms of highly con- 
centrated fertilizers helped to increase 
food production, both at home and ab- 
yoad. All of these facilities are now hard 
at work in peacetime. We have no idle 
power plants; TVA is producing and sell. 
ing more electricity than at any time 
during the war, and our loads are still 
grewing fast. The people of the Valley 
ave putting this new energy to work as 
Jast as we can add new generators. 


x * 


Tue story of development in the Valley 
is a story of the work of a multitude of 
publie and private agencies and institu- 
tions. Each participant has contributed 
its special abilities and skills to increase 
opportunity in the Valley and in the 
South. What we have been doing is pute 
ting to work in a well-knit effort, knowl- 
edge available to all of us from the re- 
searches of our engineers and scientists 
in many fields. For the first time, per- 
haps, in the history of the world, a single 
region is being considered as a whole and 
iis development is being guided by the 
persuasive power of the facts about na- 
ture’s ways of work and growth. 


New practices, developed and adopted 
by citizens and experts working together, 
will ultimately break the habit of re- 
source exploitation, change the hazard- 
Ous dependence upon a one-crop economy, 
end the frustration of local initiative by 
the controls of absentee ownership, and 
demonstrate the fallacy of building 
wealth for the few at the expense of the 
vany. In breaking new ground and try- 
ing out a new approach, the people of 
ihe Valley are insisting upon access to 
more knowledge by which they can guide 
their decisions and actions toward a bet- 
ter use of the resources nature gave this 
Valley, 

The goal of our work in the Fennessee 
Valley lies for ahead. There is much to 
be done. We have made rapid advances, 
but our income, manufacturing and other 
results are still below the national 
averages. The growing opportunities for 
cur youth must be more in number and 
greater in variety. And as we gain 
strength we will have more money for 
schools and othcr essential services. Bet- 
ter use of the abundant resources of the 
Valley can make it more attractive eco- 
nomically and in other ways. The big 
job needs home-grown brains and leader- 
ship at work in very community. The 
task of defining specific opportunities for 
those who want tv join in this work is 
the responsibility of each community 
under its own leadership. 


Nowhere in the country is there @ 
whole region so fully mobilized to trans- 
late its resources—its rivers, its land 
und forests, and the good will and 
energies of its communitics—into better 
living than here in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. Despair and frustration have giver 
way to hepe and challenge. The sun, the 
iain, the river, and the aspirations of 
the people of a whole region are at work 
to make a better Valley. Given times 
with hard work, with skills and abilities, 
with stout hearts and good will, we can 
make the Tennessee Valley the Velley of 
Opportunity. 
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Ture second week of “revolution” in 
«Costa Rica revealed new depths to which 
a Government of Communists and gang- 
sters can descend. But before the week 
was over there was revealed, too, the 
heights to which the human spirit can 
ascend and the triumph of faith and 
courage and humility over the armed 
might of a vicious government. It was 
a week of terroristic violence and of 
gentle faith, of uncouth brutality and 
of unimpeachable restraint. And at the 
end, the heroic victors of the revolu- 
tion had given the world an object les- 
gon in decency. 

When terrorism, strong-arm methods, 
violence and indiscriminate murder of 
unarmed failed to break the strike, when 
no incendiary acts of the government 
could provoke the oppositionists to 
abandon their principles of passive re- 
sistance, the Government imported more 
Communist dockworkers and combed 
the slums for looters to attack the stores 
of San Jose. So thorough was the public 
disapproval and so ineffective was the 
police-supported mob that even the Com- 
munist Party again disavowed its con- 
nection with the looters. Thus ended 
the first week of revolution in Costa Rica. 

Congress passed a law which would 
impound all the deposits of all banks in 
the country, turn them over to a Credit 
Mobilization Corporation which would 
be authorized to issue paper money on 
the basis of these sequestered deposits. 
To head this new corporation, and to 
become the head of the National Bank 
as well, the Government appointed Pro- 
fessor Tinoco, teacher of public adminis- 
tration in the national university, and 
scion of the most scandalous: family in 
Costa Rica’s history. Once Costa Rica 
had had a dictator, a Tinoco, who, with 
his brother, the Secretary of War, suc- 
ceeded in looting the country. Professor 
Tinoco was an advocate of fiat money, 
and his appointment at the head of the 
banking system brought memories of 
those other Tinocos. The striking stu- 
dents in the University promptly de- 
manded the Professor’s resignation from 
the faculty. 

Negotiations continued. The govern- 
ment and its press adopted an attitude of 
intransigeance. The Communist leader, 
Manuel Mora, loudly announced that the 
oppositionists were seeking the inter- 
vention ef the United States. Day after 
day the deadlock continued, and night 
after night the police and the troops 
fired volleys of shots down the streets 
and rattled machine-gun shots on the 
tin roofs of San Jose. 

In the midst of this deadlock and 
terrorism, there appeared in the paper 
a letter from Professor Emma Gamboa, 
president of the teachers’ association, to 
President Picado. Senorita Gamboa has 
long since proven herself one of the 
greatest women of Costa Rica. She has 
devoted herself to the improvement of 
education in Costa Rica, and recently 
became president of ANDE, the teachers’ 
organization. Her letter called upon 
President Picado, himself a former pro- 
fessor of history, to observe the pacifist 
principles which he had once avowed. 
Moreover, Professor Gamboa called upon 
the women of Costa Rica to rise in 
protest against the Government. 

The President sent a telegram to 
Seforita Gamboa, solemnly assuring her 
that he was working for peace and for 
& decent settlement of the issues which 
Were tearing the country. But no settle- 
ment was forthcoming. Professor Gamboa 
talled for the women of Costa Rica to 
Meet at the Cathedral of San Jose and 
to march on the Casa Presidential on 

August 3. 


At nine in the morning, over 2,500 
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| Revolution in Costa Rica | 


The Broken Coalition and the General Strike 


By Virginia Thompson 
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The Republic of El Salvador, a mountain- 
ous country on the Pacific shore of Cen- 
tral America, has about 13,000 square 
miles and a population approaching 
2,000,000. El Salvader borders on Guate- 
mala in the west; Honduras and the Gulf 
of Fonseca in the north and east; and the 


Pacific Ocean in the south, The climate ranges from tropical on 
the 160 mile coastline to temperate on the mountain slopes, location 
of important coffee plantations which are the country’s economic 
mainstay. El Salvador has been represented in the U.N. General 
Assembly by Dr. Jose Antonio Quiros, Foreign Minister and Dele- 
gation Chairman. Her flag has blue stripes at the top and bettom 
with a center stripe of white, containing the country’s coat of arms, 


As the UN Sees El Salvador 


women crowded the Cathedral to pray 
to the Virgin of the Angels. Then from 


®the mass they poured into the street and 


marched, singing, to the President’s 
House. The police, the armed guards, the 
jeeps and the tanks and the armored 
cars were quiet. The women demanded 
to see the President, and President 
Picado appeared. Picado assured the 
women that he was working for peace, 
and he advised them to pray. Then he 
went inside. 
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A RESOLUTION establishing a 
Communist Chinese People’s Republic 
with Mao Tse-tung as Chairman and 
Chou En-lai as Vice-Chairman was 
adopted on April 20, 1947, at a meet- 
ing in Harbin, acording to reports 
received from confidential sources by 
the American China Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

The meeting was called by Li Li- 
san, Communist leader in the North- 
east (Manchuria) under orders from 
the World Revolution Executive 
Committee and was attended by Peng 
Chen, Lin Pei, members of the North- 
eastern Bureau of the Communist 
Party and all the chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of the Communist .North- 
eastern provincial governments. 

Also adopted at the meeting were 
resolutions to make Kiamusze the 
capital of the Communists, to estab- 
lish a Communist Military Affairs 
Commission with Chu Teh as Chair- 
man ahd Peng Teh-huai as- Vice- 
Chairman, to urge the people to give 
support to the fighting forces and 
increase production in the rear, to 
open communication lines with Outer 
Mongolia and Korea, and to map out 
measures for sabotage in the rear. 

On April 16 and 17, five Soviet 
merchant vessels transported Com- 
munist troops under the command 
of Chao Tung-pin from Dairen to 
Northern Korea. On the 18th and 
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But the women decided to remain be- 
fore the Presidential House until a 
settlement was reached. Through the 
afternoon they remained at their post, 
waving the white flags of peace and 
singing again and again the nation’s 
hymn. The climax of this demonstra- 
tion came about eleyen-thirty at night. 
The lights of the city went out. Machine 
guns popped, police entered the park, 
clubbing women with gun butts and 
blackjacks. 


Manchurian Report 


19th, over 10,000 Communists em- 
barked on Soviet vessels at Dairen 
for Northern Korea en route to the 
Liaopei front. 

The Soviet Foreign Commissar is 
reported to have sent the following 
message on May I: ‘ 


“Communists in Manchuria and the 
Korean Communists should eliminate 
their antagonistic attitudes, to carry 
out world revolution and to intensify 
the propagation of this idea. Chinese 
and Korean Communists should as- 
sume the responsibility of political, 
economic and other types of propa- 
ganda. Material and arms shortage 
will soon be alleviated.” 


Chinese Communists asked Outer 
Mongolian troops and Korean Com- 
munists to fight in the first line and 
disputes continue among the three, 
it is reported. 


All military operations of the Chi- 
nese Communists are under the di- 
rect command of the Third Soviet 
Socialist Bureau at Khabarovsk. It 
is reported that store houses for 
arms and ammunitions shipped from 
Outer Mongolia have been built in 
Kanchumiao, southwest of Hailar. 

Control of the Chinese Communist 
economy by the Soviet Far Eastern 
Bank is reported. 

A small number of Soviet military 
ersonnel is said to be fighting with 


Some of the women found refuge in 
the Columbian legation. Others, the 
great majority, were forced to crawl on 
hands and knees from the park, thru 
the streets. The Red Cross carried 
women from the scene, and a hotel at 
the foot of the hill to which the women 
crawled was filled with the fugitives, 
wounded and terrified. 

Throughout the night the streets of 
San Jose were filled with soldiers and 
police, firing wildly. Next day the peo- 
ple of San Jose walked the streets with 
heads hung in shame at the spectacle 
their government had made. But at the 
Casa Presidential there was a new 
meeting of the forces of the Govern- 
ment and of the Opposition. 

By afternoon, as gloom hung heavy 
over the capital city of San Jose, thare 
came an announcement. The Govern- 
ment had agreed to give the guarantees 
which the Opposition had demanded. 
The Electoral Tribunal would have con- 
trol of the election in February, the 
Electoral Tribunal would have authority 
to investigate the political activities of 
public employees, reparations would be 
paid to the wounded and to the families 
of the dead, and the Electoral Tribunal 
would have authority over the members 
of the national police. For eight days 
there would be no political demonstra- 
tion, and no political propaganda by the 
press or radio of either political party. 

The night was glorious, and the 
triumphant people surged thru the 
streets of San Jose. For the first time 
in two weeks there was laughter. 

On Monday the stores opened again, 
the schools resumed their classes, and 
the armed police were not to be seen. 
Skeptics there were, of course, to pro- 
claim that it was a trick, that the 
Calderon-Communist combination would 
not abide by the decision, that arms in 
the hand of the Government would still 
control the election. But, for the mo- 


ment, the “revolution” was over. 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
China Still at War 


the Chinese Communists in Linkiang 
and other areas. 

Concrete evidence that Chinese 
Communists have been getting mili- 
tary supplies from outside include 
the fact that at the height of the 
battle at Szepingkai, the Communists 
—Chinese, Korean and Mongolian— 
fired an average of 10,000. shells per 
day. All Chinese Communist arsenals 
put together could never sustain 
such a high concentration of fire 
power. 

After fighting for a year, off and 
on, with the Communists, Govern- 
ment troops recovered 212 hsiecn 
(counties), captured 110,000 arms of 
all types and 1,642,333 rounds of 
ammunition, captured 94,381 Com- 
munist troops, and received 145,285 
deserters. 
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As we go to press with this inter- 
esting analysis of the political mael- 
strom in Palestine, the papers report 
the murder, presumably by either 
Communists or by agents of the 
Arab League, of Sami ‘Faha, Arab 
labor leader and Socialist who was 
a leader in the fight against both 
sorts of reactionaries. He was par- 
ticularly hated by the ultra-national- 
istic followers of the Grand Mufti, 
whose paper, al Wahda, recently 
charged Taha with splitting the 
Arabian nationalist movement. Al 
Wahda, however, joined both Com- 
munist organizations in denouncing 
this assassination. 


SHORT declaration made in one 
A of the last sessions of the UN 

General Assembly last May by 
A. A. Gromyko caused a crisis in Jewish 
Communist circles everywhere. Gromyko 
said that “the fate of a considerable 
part of the Jewish people is connected 
with Palestine.” It is probable that this 
was only a tactical maneuvre, but even 
so it was in flagrant contradiction to the 
previous party-line on Zionism. Jewish 
Communists in Palestine and Europe 
consider Gromyko’s declaration a “his- 
toric event of paramount importance,” 
much more important than the Balfour 
Declaration made by England 30 years 
ago. 

How did this “historic event” affect 
Jewish Communists in Palestine? 

The CP in Palestine (founded in 
1919) consisted, between the two world 
wars, of a few hundred Jews and Arabs 
who regarded Zionism as a tool of Brit- 
ish imperialism and backed the Arab 
Nationalist movement, including  pro- 
Fascist elements prominent in_ this 
camp. They were active in the anti- 
Jewish riots of 1936/9 and extolled the 
virtues of that national hero, the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Hitler’s loyal col- 
laborator. When war broke out in 1939 
Communists in Palestine as elsewhere 
started a violent anti-war propaganda 
campaign, a particularly senseless un- 
dertaking for Jewish Communists, whose 
relatives were being killed by the Nazis. 
The CP was somewhat strengthened by 
the influx of legal and illegal immigra- 
tion in the years immediately before and 
after the outbreak of the second world 
war. Among those immigrants were 
many non-Zionists, people who came 
to Palestine as refugees and not as 
conscious pioneers “of the Jewish home- 
land. The membership of the party rose 
to approximately 1,000 at the end of the 
illegal pexiod (summer, 1941). When 
Hitler invaded Soviet Russia there fol- 
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By M., Alexander 


Vew Leader Correspondent in Palestine 


jowed the famous velte face of Commu- 
nist parties everywhere and the CP in 
Palestine was likewise “all out for 
victory.” 


. » * 


Tue Comintern had always insisted 
on a single CP in Palestine; after its 
“dissolution” in 1943 this pressure 
ceased, as there was practically no con- 
tact between the CP of Palestine and 
Moscow during the war. The party split 
up in three groups: the Arab members 
founded a “front” organization, the 


“League of National Liberation,” a Jew- ~ 


ish group continued to call itself “Pales- 
tine Communist Party” (PCP) and 
there was a second Jewish organization, 
the “Communist Educational Associa- 
tion.” At the time of the Browder crisis 
in the USA the “educational” was 
cropped overnight. There is almost no 
difference between these two groups 
with regard to international affairs or 
relations with Russia. The “Associa- 
tion” however as in favor of “self- 
determination” for the Jews in Pales- 
tine, meaning equal rights for both Jews 
and Arabs notwithstanding the numer- 
ical relation. They also supported Jew- 
ish immigration to Palestine, while the 
PCP was opposed to it. 

It is difficult to ascertain the strength 
of the respective movements. The PCP 
has approximately 1,000 members, 
among them some ex-servicemen; to the 
“Association” belong probably 500. mem- 
bers, among them a high percentage of 
students. Both groups tried hard to ob- 
fain recognition as the official party, 
but Soviet diplomats who passed through 
Palestine and the Russian Consuls in 
Cairo and Beyrouth refused to inter- 
vene. Delegates of the two groups ap- 
plied frequently for visas to Moscow in 
order to expound their case on the spot, 
but these requests were invariably re- 
jected. A group of Jewish Communists 
who intended to emigrate to Biro-Bidjan 
likewise were rebuffed. The PCP was 
admitted to the conference of the Com- 
munist parties of the British Empire 
which took place last year in London, but 
this was poor comfort. 

Both groups intensified their propa- 
ganda efforts, exploiting the pro-Soviet 
boom immediately after the war. The 
“Association” started to publish a weekly 
Ahdut (Unity), the PCP a daily Kol 
Ha’am (Voice of the people), with the 
help of the British CP. Their efforts did 
not meet with much response and neither 
group has grown since, the end of the 
war. There were moreover a series of 
setbacks, one of them the famous “Con- 
stantinovski case”. Constantinovski is a 
member of the Central Committee of the 
PCP who served in a Jewish unit in the 
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British army. This sincere anti-imperia- 
list did not shrink from making com- 
plaints to the British Batallion comman- 
der about the Zionist activities which he 
thought impeded the war effort. This 
caused a major scandal. A court consist- 
ing of ex-servicemen indicted Constan- 
tinovski as an informer and he was ex- 
cluded from the Veteran’s Association. 
- * * 


T uen, in May, came the Gromyko de- 
claration, a bolt from the blue for the 
Jewish Communists. They had called for 
the establishment of an Arab state in 
Palestine for many years. Now they were 
disavowed by an official Soviet spokes- 
man, who dismissed this solution and 
demanded instead a Jewish-Arab demo- 
cratic state. Ester Wilenska, Meir Vilner 
and Shmuel Mikunis, the party’s leaders, 
yacked their brains—how to make a 
smooth passage to the new party line? 
Their malleability was put to a supreme 
test. 

On July 13, Mikunis, Vilner and Dr. 
Ehrlich (a former secretary of the Pal- 
estine conservatoire of music) addressed 
the members of BWNSCOP. They, who 
hal stubbornly fought Zionism for so 
many, years, appeared as gallant fighters 
for the rights of Palestine Jewry. They 
assailed the British Administration for 
ihe attacks on Jewish settlements and 
for their hostility to Zionism. It was 
a masterpiece of demagogy. 
not successful. They were asked about 
their position regarding immigration, 
the deciding issue for every Jew in Pa- 
lestine—and for the solution for the 
whole problem. Mikunis stammered a 
few incoherent sentences until Chief 
Justice Sandstrom, chairman of UN- 
SCOP, was moved to pity and adjourned 
the session. Two days later the inter- 
rogation was continued; meanwhile the 
Polit-bureau of the PCP had taken 
counsel and a most ingenious proposal 
was made: The future independent Pa- 
lestine should be ruled by a parliament 
consisting of two houses, the lower house 
elected on the basis of direct representa- 
tion (thus giving the Arabs a clear ma- 
jority), the upper houses consisting. of 
an equal number of Jews and Arabs. All 
important decisions should be approved 
by both houses, thereby giving the Jews 
a chance not to be defeated in their de- 
mand for immigration. “Like in Russia 
and Yugoslavia,” they added, as though 
an important decision has ever been 
made in the Soviet “parliament”. 

“A patriotic appearance” said Kol 
Ha’am next morning. But the Commu- 
nists had overdone it, they had displayed 
opportunistic chauvinism. “The terror- 
ists couldn’t do it better,” was the gen- 
eral comment. More surprises were to 
come. After UNSCOP’s departure the ex- 
treme right-wing terrorist groups Ezel 


But it was 


and Stern once more intensified their 
activities: two Bitish sergeants were 
hanged. 160,000 workers organized in 
the socialist Histadrut trade unions de- 
cided that the hour had’ come actively 
to fight terrorism, to exterminate this 
Facsist danger. Only two parties did not 
join this fight: the extreme right-wing 
Revisionist party and the PCP. “We are 
against fratricidical activities” said Kol 
Ha’am. “Maximal internal unity [i. e 
unity with the terrorists] is the fore 
most necessity.” 

How to explain this new volte face? 
The danger of terrorism is in the eyes 
of every left-winger in Palestine incom 
parably greater than the danger of Bri« 
tish Imperialism which is on the decline 
anyway and would probably be compelled 
to withdraw its troops from Palestine in 
a year or two. Terrorism on the other 
hand is a most real danger, not only for 
organized labor but also for the demos 
cratic development of the country in 
general. Even the most outspoken adver- 
saries of Britain in the Palestine Labor 
Movement demand a fight on _ both 
fronts: against Britain and against the 
terrorists. Only the Communists stand 
aside; they act according to the world 
party line and their first commandment 
is: embarrass Britain, try to sow dis 
cord, to make touble. Facsism is not the 
chief enemy but “Social Fascism” (Brit- 
ain’s Labor Government), 


It is still too early to speak about sue- 
cess or failure of the new poliey of 
Communism in Palestine. This corre- 
spondent believes that the PCP will at- 
tract some people who otherwise would 
have joined the extreme right-wing 
groups. The new policy will not affect 
organized labor. Communists command 
Jess influence in Jewish Palestine than in 
any European country. They have few 
chances ever to gain any importance 
notwithstanding the most astonishing 
ideological somersaults. 


—— DON’T WALK, RUN —— 








Rankin to Run for Bilbo’s Senate 
| Seat. 


} 


—Newspaper headline. 
| 


C OME, cast your yote for brother 
Rankin 
And help him rise from Rep. to 
Sen. 
| His platferm has the weli-known 
plank in 
Regarding certain fellow men. 


No greater man, and yet no lesser, | 
| He has equipment quite complete 

| To follow his great predecessor 
And fill, from edge to edge, his | 
seat. 








Richard Armour ——= 
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NE of the oldest of the prob 
O lems that have faced mankind, 

the one fundamental problem 
that man must solve or perish, is how 
to preserve the peace of the world. 

History records innumerable _ at- 
tempts to abolish the insensate horrors 
of war, two of them in our own time. 
A quarter of a century ago the League 
of Nations was established with just 
ihat object.It failed. The result of 
that failure was the impoverishment of 
the world, death to millions, and an- 
guish to billions. 

The League did not fail because the 
United States was unable to take part in 
that great experiment. So long as the 
United States was not opposed to the 
activities of the League—and it never 
was—the League had ample power to 
enforce peace. The League’s failure 
was @ moral failure. It failed because 
its members had not the courage or the 
sense to do the right and oppose the 
wrong. 

There are many high-minded people 
in the world féday who seem to believe, 
with a most touching but menacing sur- 
yender of the head to the heart, that the 
peace of the world can be preserved by 
words alone. These people are of a sim- 
plicity quite out of this world. Such 
people, to be consistent, must hold the 
view that national and municipal police 
forces are unnecessary, Every, sensible 
person knows that that is not, so, that 
even in the most enlightened nation 
peace and order depend in the last resort 
on force, and the same is true in the in- 
ternational field. 

Any attempt to meet a determined 
agressive nation by words alone leads 
inevitably to compromise with evil, to 
the sacrifice of the lives and happiness 
ef millions of innocent people, and to 
that policy which has become known, 
and properly despised, as appeasement. 
And appeasement in that sense leads 
direetly te war. - 


* . * 


Tuere is only one way to obtain Jast- 
ing peace in the international field, just 
as there is only one way to maintain 
peace in the municipal field, and that is 
by defeating lawless force with lawful 
force. 

And that is the basis upon which the 
United Nations was founded. The au- 
thors of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions were not among those who be- 
lieve that words alone are adequate for 
this high object. The Charter is based 
on the assumption that force—lawful 
force—is as necessary to preserve Jaw 
and order and justice in the international 
field as it has been proved to be in 
every civilized nation. But the Charter 
fails, and fails most lamentably, to 
earry that principle to its logical con- 
clusion—because of the veto. 

What is the veto? The veto is the 
name commonly—almost universally and 
quite accurately—applied to what is 
known in less direct circles as the 
principle of unanimity. Under this 
principle it was insisted at San Fran- 
cisco .by the five great powers—the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
China and France—that nothing what- 
ever could be done by the organization 
which was about to be established to 
preserve world peace unless these five 
fame powers were in unanimous agree- 
ment. This principle is implemented in 
the Charter by a provision which, in 
prescribing the voting procedure in the 
Security Council—the organ of the 
United Nations which has the respon- 
sibility of preserving the peace of the 
world—lays it down that the Security 
Council can make no decision whatever 
(except on matters of procedure which 
May be ignored) without the concur- 
ting vote of each of these five powers. 
These five powers all insisted upon 
this principle at San Francisco against 
the opposition of practically every other 
Country represented there. The other 
Countries were given in quite unmis- 
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takeable terms the option of accepting 
that principle for the most vital and 
fundamental activities of the new or- 
ganization, or not having an organiza- 
tion at all. The forty other countries 
were obliged to accept that principle. 
They did so, and properly so, because 
the United Nations, even with this 
grave and stultifying defect, was ob- 
viously better than the alternative 
which was, of course, no international 
organization at all. 


What was achieved in San Francisco 
was admittedly the best that could be 
achieved at the time, and no one can 
doubt that what was achieved was good. 
All will agree that there are enormous 
advantages in the provision of a common 
meeting place for all nations to dis- 
«uss the problems of the world. All 
will agree that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations provides the 
world with a means of informing public 
opinion, of ventilating grievances, of 
denouncing abuses, of exchanging ideas 
and aspirations, of the utmost value 
to mankind. All will agree that the Eco- 
nomie and Social Council provides an 
invaluable means of rectifying those 
economic injustices as between peoples 
and peoples which undoubtedly exist, 
and of safeguarding human rights of all 
men in all lands. All will agree that in 
the Trusteeship Qouncil and in many 
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other organs of the United Nations 
there is much that is encouraging and 
much that is inspiring. All this, every 
sensible person will agree, is good; it 
is very good. But while the veto power 
exists it is not good enough. 


* >” * 


Conrwent in the belief that it is 
just as much a disservice to the cause of 
peace to ignore the weaknesses of this 
organization that we have established 
as jit is to minimize. its strength, let 
us look clearly at the Charter. What 
actually have we achieved as a means 
of enforcing peace? The answer, I re- 
gret to say, is very little; because of 
the veto, 


What s the effect of the veto? It 
is this. Each of the five named pow- 
ers, and no others, reserves to itself 
the right in every case, and for any 
reason, however capricious, to be the 
judge in its own case as well as in 
the case of another nation, to decide 
for itself not only whether it will take 
part in any United Nations activities, 
but whether the organization as a 
whole act at all. The effect of this is 
surely obvious. 


The United Nations as it exists 
today cannot take enforcement action 
if any one of the five big powers dis- 
sents, even if all the other fifty-four 
members desire it. It means that no en- 
forcement action can be taken against 
any one of the five powers. It means 
that no such action can be taken against 
a small power, if that small power is 
supported by one of the great powers, 
In what circumstances, then, can en- 
forcement action be taken? Obviously, 
action can be taken only against a 
small power which is not supported by 
a great power. 


But surely that contingency presents 
no real danger to the world. Surely the 
peace of the world can never, be en- 
dangered when the five great powers 
are in unanimous agreement, and—in- 
credible as it may sound—it is only 
when they are in unanimous agreement 
that the United Nations can act at 
all. That is the effect of the veto. 

Why did the great powers insist upon 
this extraordinary privileged position? 
There were some respectable, but in- 
adequate reasons. It was intended as 
a means of giving to these great powers 
that predominant position which is un- 
doubtedly their right, but which cer- 
tainly could have been found for them 
in some less stultifying way. Insofar 
as the United States is concerned the 
American delegation at San Francisco 
were firmly and honestly of the opinion 
that without a veto power for the 
United States the Charter of the United 
Nations would not be approved by the 
United States Senate. 

All this might well have been true 
then, and might well be true today. It 
does not alter the fact that a system of 
collective security with this stultifying 
veto provision is nothing more than a 
pertense—a shadow—of collective se- 
curity. There can be no effective system 
of collective security, there can be no jn- 
surance against war, while each of the 
five great powers in the world insists 
on reserving to itself this power to 
prevent all action. 


* * * 


Waar, then, can right-thinking peo- 
ple do about it? Immediately and di- 
rectly, very little, because, by another 
provision in the Charter which was 
bitterly contested at San Francisco as 
2 crowning and monumental piece of 
human folly, there can be no amend- 
ment of the Charter—and correspond- 
ingly no amendment of the veto pro- 
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visions—except with-the unanimous con- 
currence of the five great powers them- 
selves. And this veto on the elimina- 
tion of the veto seems to preclude any 
present possibility of removing this 
blot. 


What, then, from a long term point 
of view? The first necessity is to look 
at the matter clearly, with eyes that 
are open and hearts that are unafraid. 
Let us not pretend to ourselves that we 
have as yet an effective system of col- 
lective security when, in fact, we have 
no such thing. Let us~ recognize that, 
with all its wonderful potentialities, the 
United Nations, while the veto principle 
exists, cannot protect us against the 
possibility of war. Let us not pretend 
to ourselves that the battle for peace 
has been won when it has not yet even 
properly begun. 

It may be that this obvious weakness 
in the Charter can, in time, be removed 
with the necessary unanimous consent 
of the five great powers. But equally, 
it may be that, in the course of time— 
and that time has not yet arrived, and 
I most earnestly trust that it never 
will arrive—right-thinking men and 
women throughout the world will be 
faced with the naked choice between 
an organization to preserve the peace of 
the world which is universal but will 
not work—because of the veto—and an 
organization for the same purpose which 
is not universal, but will work—without 
the veto. 


If the nations of the world approach 
the world’s problems with the full de- 
termination to do the right as they see 
it, there is no need to despair. But let 
no one imagine that the problem will 
be solved by wishful thinking or by any 
blissful belief that it is solved now. It 
is not, and it is the highest task of 
every thinking man and woman in every 
street, in every city, in every country 
throughout the world, to recognize the 
facts as they are and to do his or her 
utmost to free the world from that 
greatest menace to civilization, that po- 
tential destroyer of mankind, that great- 
est sin against all that‘is good in human 
life, to relieve the world from the 
spectre of war. 

What is the first step? Quite clearly, 
quite obviously and quite incontestably, 
in- some way, at some time, the right of 
veto must be eliminated from any world 
organization to prevent war. 





US AID TO CHINA 


@ Estimates of American aid to China 
since the beginning of the Sino-Japanese | 
war in 1937 have been published, reach- 
ing into billions. These reports have 
given a false impression. The American 
China Policy Committee has made an 
estimate of actual matérial aid to China 
as follows: 

Import-Export Bank (net) about $ 50,000,000 
U. S. Treasury (1942) . eimiaigines 500,000,000 
Lend-lease (estimate) 1,000,000 ,000 


UNRRA (to April 1, 1947) - 376,000,000 
Surplus property credits ..... . 35,000,000 








$1,961,000,000 
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on the 
“Poverty Market” 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


- Rome, Sept. 13. 
HE Italian Confederation of Labor 
I has presented to the Italian Re- 
public an ultimatum. The Con- 
federation demands that immediate 
steps be taken to alleviate the distressed 
gituation of the Italian workers—or 
ae 

The “else” means riots and strikes, 
local and general, to compel an in- 
dolent government to do .what the 
Confederation considers its urgent duty. 

It should be remembered that the 
Confederation was founded formally by 
an agreement of the three major politi- 
eal parties—Communist, Socialist, and 
Christian Democratic— in the name of 
working-class unity. Practically it has 
become a Communist front, completely 
dominated by the Stalinists. 

The Confederation demands: (1) a 
differentiated food card should be es- 
tablished whereby Italian citizens would 
be divided into at least three classes 
which would pay a different price in 
accordance with their economic class- 





MATTEOTI 
Murdered by Mussolini —his son 
continues the battle against totali- 
tarianism 


ification. In addition, the lowest class 
would be entitled to a supplement in 
riee, macceroni, flour, fats and other 
items which the upper classes would 
have to buy on the free (black) market. 
(2) The Government should requisition 
not merely wheat, rice, and edible oil, 
but almost every kind of food, textiles, 
shoes, and other commodities. (3) The 
Government should open stores for 
the sale of the most necessary items, 
compelling the banks to open credits to 
the amount of 60 per cent of the amount 
necessary to run these stores. 

The Government is willing to fulfill 
most of these demands, but its experts 
have pointed out the difficulties in carry- 
ing out such an ambitious program in 
a short time. To set up a differentiated 
ration system would require at least 
ten weeks. It could not possibly be 
placed in operation before the first of 
November. The Confederation insists 
that it must be ready by the first of 
October. As this is written, discussions 
between the Cabinet and the Confedera- 
tien continue. 

The proposals of the Confederation 
taken by themselves are not unreason- 
able. The economic situation in Italy 
creates an increasingly heavy burden 
for the poorer classes. The rising cost 
ef prime necessities, especially food, 
shows no indication of stopping. The 


large number of unemployed is ap- 
parently increasing despite the artifi- 
cial employment of large quantities of 
unneed@a persons by industry and the 
Government which has resulted in an in-- 
ereased public deficit and an increase 
in the cost of industrial products. The 
lack of faith in the lira and the fear 
of an uncontrolled inflation grows con- 
stantly among those who have money. 
The outcome is a fantastic evaluation of 
real property. The situation is serious 
and the Government must take meas- 
ures. There are no magic wands in 
economics. The Government should of- 
fer at least the beginning of a program. 
Instead it has done nothing. The pro- 
posals of the Confederation are not 
sufficient to solve all of Italy’s eco- 
nomic problems. There is nothing radical 
and revolutionary about them. They are 








SOVIET COUP IN IVALY? 


Tu = United States Army has dis- 
covered that Russia is planning a 
Communist revolution in Italy. 
United States officials in Italy have 
unearthed hidden stores of ammuni- 
tion, and a _ secret “Slav-Italian” 
army prepared for action the moment 
the US army abandons Italy. Amer- 
ican investigators, disguised and 
undercover, have compiled a list of 
the names of leaders and full details 
of the plot, as well as munition hide- 
aways and available amounts of 
such supplies. 

These details were made public 
this week by Drew Pearson in his na- 
tionally syndicated column, Said Pear- 
son: “This Communist plot is now ripe, 
which caused Moscow’s decision to 
ratify the Italian peace treaty. Until 
two weeks ago, the American army 
was digging in for another winter 
in Italy. Now, under terms of the 
suddenly ratified peace treaty, it must 
withdraw within 90 days, leaving Italy 
at the mercy of Soviet-inspired revo- 
lution and intrigue.” 

Noting that numerous American 
officials have asked that a special 
session of Congress be called to cope 
with the European muddle, Pearson 
publishes excerpts from the secret 
report on the impending Moscow plan 
for revolutionary seizure of Italy. 
Leaders listed include Dozza Giu- 
seppe, mayor of Bologna, Luigi 
Longo, vice commander of the Na- 
tional Association of Italian Parti- 
sans, Ilio Barontini, commander of 
the Emilia-Romagna Single Military 
Command, and Aldo Gucchu, chief 
of the propaganda office of the 
Military Command. 

Pearson cites details from the 
report which outlines the aim by the 
Communists of building “a bridge- 
head for the Slav elements of the 
Emilia-Romana region.” This wedge 
would be built “along the Adriatic 
coast from Ravenna toward Chioggia, 
with advanced points on the Parma, 
Modena, Reggio, Bologna line. The 
occupation of this wedge would im- 
pede the affilux of (US) troops and 














(“Palmilio,” Italy.) 


On Understanding Russia 


merely provisional stop-gaps to dis- 
tribute a little more equitably the bur- 
dens of poverty. The British Labor 
Government has enacted far more 
thoroughegsing and drastic measures. 
If these demands came from other 
sources and were made in a different 
spirit, we would applaud, and criticize 
them for being too mild. But it is 
evident that the Italian General Con- 
federation of Labor at this time is 
merely an instrument of the Communist 
Party and is acting exclusively as such. 


~ - * 


Tue Communist Party has a large 
quantity and variety of weapons. The 
Confederation can be considered as its 
heavy artillery. Di Vittorio—the leader 
of all the Italian workers—is merely 
Togliatti’s orderly. It jis not conceiv- 
able that he would take a step without 
consulting his superior who in turn 
carries out instructions which come to 
him from outside the borders of Italy. 
The Confederation’s memorandum to De 
Gaspsri must therefore be judged in the 
terms of a political maneuvre by the 
Communist Party, exploiting the pov- 
erty of the Italian people. The pur- 





equipment from the Leghorn replace- 
ment depot toward central Europe. 
This would practically isolate Allied 
occupation troops in Germany, be- 
cause similar disturbances would be 
carried out on French territory by 
similar semi-military erganizations 
of the Communist Party.” 


The Communist plan, according to 
this report, calls for a kind of “St. 
Bartholomew’s Night,” on which im- 
portant anti-Communists. will be 
killed by “specialized  gappisti 
groups.” 


The report asserted that the mil- 
itary foree is modelled after the 
Russian model, and is being directed 
by foreign advisors, Russians and 
Slavs. Direct aid, continuing to the 
present, by the Soviet Union to the 
Italian Communist Party, which will 
direct this insurrectoonary move, is 
cited. 

Pearson stated: “Undarsecretary 
of State Lovett didn’t mention one 
factor behind his hint Congress must 
return to cope with trouble in 
Europe—the discovery that Russia 
is plotting a revolution in Italy.” If 
this is so, and if Pearson’s sensa- 
tical report on the above plan is 
confirmed by US Government spokes- 
men, then the American people have 
a right to have these facts disclosed 
to them. It is to be regretted that 
the Mark Eethridge report on con- 
ditions in the Balkans was not made 
immediately available to the Amer- 
ican public. [t is regrettable that to 
this day the United States has also 
withheld the official story of the 
secret clauses of the Nazi- Soviet 
Pact—which have been published in 
The New Leader. The American 
public can hardly be expected to be 
cognizant of the real global situation 
existing today unless their Govern- 
ment makes all relevant information 
available to them. And such a move 
is essential if any forceful, intelligent 
foreign policy conceived by the Amer- 
ican State Department is to be sanc- 
tioned and fully supported by the 
citizens of the United States. 

















pose of the Communists in advancing 
these demands is to force a reorganiza- 
tion of the Government, with them in 
it. It is a deplorable act of demagogy, 
If this is not the truth the Confedera- 
tion should explain why these proposals 
with their related threats were not 
made during the three years during 
which the Communists participated in 
the Governmént. Under Badoglio, Bon- 
omi, Parri and DeGasperi, until last 
May, the Communists played an im- 
portant role in each Cabinet... King 
Vittorio, Lieutenant of the Realm 
Umberto—later King—and the  bour- 
geois republic headed by the Monarchist 
De Nicola—they were al! good enough 
for the Communists. 

When last May they were violently 
expelled from the Government, they 
had but one thought — to return. 
To return to the Ministry of Justice 
whence Togliatti issued the amnesty 
decree whereby the most blood-thirsty 
black-shirted criminals were freed; to 
return to the Ministry of Finance in 
which Scoccimarro left his indelible 
traces; to return to the Ministry of 
Agriculture whence Gullo—Communist 
yes, but also wealthy land-owner—de~ 
feated the urgent agrarian reforms 
with an anemic decree which no bur- 
geois minister would have hesitated to 
sign. The desire to return to the Gov- 
ernment has become an obsession. The 
Communists want to return to the Gov- 
ernment not to solve the problems of 
poverty, unemployment, and hunger, but 
to safeguard the international interesta 
of the Soviet Union. 

@ne could ask Di Vittorio’ why he 
did not demand four months ago when 
half of the Ministers Were Communists 
and pro-Soviet Socialists, the same 
things he is demanding now from De 
Gasperi. Why were not these reforms 
enacted during previous Governments 
when it would have been easier to 
carry them out? 

The Italian people are beginning to 
come out of the night and to see the 
first glimpses of dawn. And at this 
moment the Confederation which with 
its demagogical policy of raising wages 
constantly has contributed more than 
any other factor to the tremendous rise 
in the cost of living, has come out with 
a big ballyhoo of publicity to intimidate 
the Government to adopt these measures 
which, even if just, cannot be immediate 
ly enacted. Otherwise, they threaten 
chaos—to use a Nenni term. 

Let us hope that measures will be 
taken to stop this new wave of rising 
prices. But it is even more important 
that the Italian people do not lend thems 
selves to this ignoble speculation on the 
poverty market. 


=——_ALICE IN WALLACELAND — 


Henry A. Wallace spoke at a 
Madison Square Garden meeting 
last week. Here is the way the 
New York press interpreted the 
speech: 

Headline, N.Y. Daily News, 

September 12 

“WALLACE ASKS THIRD PARTY’ 


Headline, N.Y. Post, Sept. 12 
‘WALLACE BARS THIRD PARTY’ 
The New Leader editors obtained 
the text of Mr. Wallace’s speech and 
turned it over for interpretation to 
Alice, our Dialectics Editor. Her ree- 
ommendation is that we print an 
article entitled: ' 
“WALLACE? THEY’E BOTH 
RIGHT.” 
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The Dual Personality of Wm. Allen White 


. 


By Granville Hicks 


well-known literary critic, political analyst, and novelist; his latest book is Smali Town 


Allen White was also aiding a semi-official biographer, Professor Walter Johnson 


ie the last years of hs life, while he was working on his autobiography, William 


of the University of Chicago. In many ways the autobiography and the biography* 
complement each other. In the first place, White had carried his own story only as 
far as 1923 when he died, and the last two decades of his life were briefly summarized 
by his son. Johnson, on the other hand, devotes relatively little space to the early years 
and a great deal to the twenties and thirties. In the second place, though Johnson’s 
formal exposition is stodgy in comparison with White’s lively narrative, the historian- 


biographer naturally achieves a clearer 
perspective than White was capable of. 
The Autobiography of William Allen 
White is the book for the general reader, 
but students of the period will long be 
grateful for William Allen White's 
America. 

As Professor Johnson shows, there 
were two great turning points in the 
life of William Allen White. The first 
came in the spring of 1895, when the 
successful young reporter decided to 
leave the Kansas City Star and buy a 
small-town paper. Johnson is justified 
in pointing out the extraordinary char- 
acter of this decision, for fifty years ago 
the lure of the big cities was even 
stronger than it is today, but White 
seems to have made his choice without 
great soul-searching. He liked small- 
town life, and he enjoyed being @ big 
frog in a small puddle. More than this, 
he craved independence. He had done 
well enough in his twenty-seven years 
to be sure of himself, and he knew that 
he could live in Emporia as he wanted 
to live. 

From the very first, it should be noted, 
White was resolved to make the most of 
both worlds. When he was searching 
for a paper to buy, he looked only in 
college towns, so that he could be sure 
of friends who were not restricted to the 
small-town point of view. He -also 
planned from the first to have a literary 
career that would carry his name beyond 
the bounds of Kansas, and one of his 
reasons for choosing to live in a small 
town was to find time to write. His 
literary career began quickly and aus- 
piciously, and soon he was receiving 
spectacular offers from New York City 
magazines and newspapers. He unhesi- 
tatingly rejected them, but at the same 
time he took full advantage of the finan- 
cial and social opportunities that his 
metropolitan connections brought his 
way. 

White’s small-town status soon proved 
to be an asset to his literary career, and 
Johnson intimates that the Emporia 
Gazette may have been merely a means 
to White’s larger ends. I am certain that 
White never thought of his paper in this 
way. It is true that he was a born actor, 
with a magnificent gift for losing him- 
self in any role he chose to adopt. But 
the role he played on the streets of Em- 
poria was no less real and no less im- 
portant to him than his performances 
in New York and Washington. 

White wanted more than Emporia 
could offer, but he also wanted every- 
thing that Emporia had to give. He 
wanted the Gazette to be a success, and 
he wanted to be an influence in the com- 
munity. He wanted friendship ‘and 
respect, too. For the sake of these things, 
he was willing to conform to the mores 
of the region. His first editorial in the 
Gazette announced that he was “a Repub- 
lican and will support Republican nomi- 
nees first, last, and all the time.” He had, 
according to his own account, no very 
strong political convictions, but most of 
the people of Kansas and all of the right 
people were Republicans, and he went 
along. He would have had less influence 





“WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S AMER- 
ICA. By Walter Johnson. New York: 
Holt. 621 pages. $5.00. 
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in Emporia and Kansas, would have 
been less deeply rooted there, if he had 
done anything else. 

At first, his conformity caused no inner 
conflicts. His original reputation outside 
the state rested on an editorial that 
appeared in the Gazette—“What’s Wrong 
With Kansas?” This attack on Populism 
endeared him to Mark Hanna, and the 
young editor was permitted to visit 
William McKinley, whom he didn’t like 
very well but for whom he cheerfully 
voted. Everyone in conservative Repub- 
Jican eircles thought well of young Bill 
White. 

Then, in 1897, he met Theodore Roose- 
velt. “He overcame me,’ White wrote 
simply in the Autobiography. “He shat- 
tered the foundations of my political 
ideals,” he told Henry Pringle. This, of 
course, was the second great turning 
point in White’s life. It seems almost 
too dramatic, too much a Pauline con- 
version on the road to Damascus. And 
as a matter of fact the meeting with 
T.R. was only the beginning of a process 
that took nearly a decade. But something 
did happen at that lunch in Washington. 
White was immediately and deeply im- 
pressed by the vision of progressivism 
that Roosevelt showed to hi» 

* * = 


Tue explanation of this phenomenon 
eludes Johnson. His basic idea is that 
White was a representative member of 
the American middle class and its great 
spokesman. So far as White’s later life 
js concerned, the concept is substantially 
accurate, but in the nineties White did 
not think of himself as belonging to the 
middle class. As he says again and again 
in the Autobiography, he was “a child 
of the governing classes.” He says it 
with deliberate irony, but it is true. To 
all intents and purposes there were only 
two classes in ‘the Kansas of his boyhood: 
the respectable and the unrespectable. 
White belonged to the respectable and 
was inevitably on their side, and he could 
see in Populism only a revolt of the 
ornery, the lazy, and the dishonest. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was eminently, over- 
whelmingly respectable, and the fact that 
he could hold such ideas as he did auto- 
matically made White consider them 
more seriously than he had before. When, 
in later years, White was taxed with 
supporting the very refcrms he had once 
condemned, he pointed out that they were 
now advocated by “successful men” and 
not merely by “long-haired reformers.” 

Gradually, White developed a full- 
fledged progressive philosophy. That is, 
he came to believe that the voters should 
use the government to destroy the special 
privileges of big business. He worked 
for the direct primary and the initiative 
and referendum, and advocated’ work- 
men’s compensation, the 10-hcur day, 
and the abolition of child labor. As the 
insurgent movement took shape, he was 


not merely for it but in it, making 
speeches, trading votes, pulling doorbells, 
raising campaign funds. And he saw 
the progressive cause as part of a world- 
wide and essentially religious crusade for 
human betterment. 

Naturally, as the years went by, the 
crusader and the solid Kansas citizen 
had some trouble getting along together. 
The crusader could scarcely have con- 
vineed himself that Harding was doing 
“a better than fair job” or that the 
election of Alfred E. Smith weuld 
“menace American ideals and threaten 
the institutions of our fathers.” The 
crusader would have found it difficult 
to support Landon, to ally himself with 
Frank E, Gannett, or to call for the elec- 
tion of Hamilton Fish. On the other 
hand, the solid citizen would never have 
criticized the Red hysteria of the early 
twenties, waged war against the Ku Klux 
Klan, written to Governor Fuller to 
protest the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti, denounced Gerald B. Winrod as a 
fascist, or led the fight against isolation- 
ism. The crusader, as he grew older, 
became .nellower, more of a philosopher, 
though he could still strike an impulsive 
and hefty blow against evil. The solid 
citizen continued to be a Republican. 


Johnson apparently feels that there 
was only loss and no gain, that White 
would have been a better person if he 
had been wholly the interpreter of the 
national scene. But this is too simple a 
view. White wanted to be not only an 
observer but also a participant. He 
wanted to be a citizen of the world but 
also a citizen of a specific human com- 
munity. There was a price to be paid 
for this dual citizenship, and he paid it 

- willingly, taking his reward in personal 
satisfactions and in the authenticity of 
his writings. Even William Allen White, 
however, with all his charm and vigor 
and adaptability, could not quite main- 
tain an equal status in both worlds. His 
influence, according to Johnsen, declined 
in Kansas and especially in his own 
county as it increased in the nation. 
(“He is our greatest town asset,” an 
Emporian said, “but he’s also our 
bummest political adviser.”) But he 
tried tg do it, and in a remarkable degree 
he succeeded, and he did his best to 
understand both success and failure. He 
left a remarkable record of the experi- 
ment, net only in the Autobiography but 
also in his letters and in the countless 
documents on which Professor Johnson 
has based this book, } 





2 Classical Draft-Dodgers 


By Paul Goodman 


author of Kafka’s Prayer: co-cuther of Communitas 


CHILLES and Ulysses, the heroes of the two Homerie epics, were unsuccessful 
A draft-dodgers. The strategems they used are still familiar practices of men 
unwilling to be involved in, wars against their interests. Achilles pretended 

to be not a man, Ulysses pretended to be psychotic. Achilles hid among the girls 
(in our mores, played homosexual) but was discovered. Ulysses yoked himself with 
on ox, but they found him cut by laying his baby son in front of the plough. So these 


two were conscripted. 


These incidents are deeply appropriate 


unwillingness to go to the war marks 
their independent spirit, they are per- 
sonal] heroes; but their failure in evad- 
ing means that they share in the gen- 
eral infatuation of the war. Achilles 
asks continually, “What am I doing 
here?” and threatens to go home,—ob- 
viously he will get himself killed. Ulys- 
ses, a less open temper, chooses rather 
to get what he can in booty and glory; 
he will survive. Neither for a moment 
lends himself unthinkingly to valor, like 
Diomed and Ajax. But besides this, the 


~particular dodges that they chose in the 


beginning spring from the hearts of 
their characters and foreshadow their 
fates. 


Achilles pretends to be a girl, weak 
and unwarlike, precisely because he is 
the strongest and most warlike; he tries 
to disguise himself in the opposite. But 
we know by psychoanalysis that just 
these pretenses are the underlying 
reality. The doom of Achilles proves to 
be his friendship for Patroclus, in which 
relation he, as the younger, played the 
passive, that is feminine role, the de- 
pendent and presumably the admired. 
So long as he could narcissize in his 
tent he could preserve himself; but as 
soon as his male-half, his ego-ideal (for 
Patroclus wears his armor), has been 
pierced, then he must turn for help to 
his mother and go forth to the battle. 
His savagery to Hector is unbalanced, 
sadistic; it is, to compare great things 
with small, the violent reaction of the 
castrated figures of Hemingway. He is 
killed as if by chance by Paris, as if to 
say: The cause of the war has nipped 
him because he could not follow his 
rational judgment to go home. 

The psychology of Ulysses is more 


to the epic roles of these heroes. Their 





interesting. Being the canniest of the 
Greeks he tries to disguise himseif as 
being demented. We may then, as above, 
take the dementia for granted and ask 
what is the form of it. Now the crude 
fact of the Odyssey is that the hero 
cannot manage to get home, and he has 
such erotic adventures by the way as 
other men have who cannot manage to 
get home, especially when a grim 
Patience sits waiting. This at once casts 
light on the trial of the baby before the 
ploughshare. Ulysses is every father 
displaced, forced out of his home, by the 
coming of the child. His impulse would 
be to plough the baby under, or dis- 
guised as an animal to devour him (at 
least so the child’s nightmare says it). 
sut he suppresses the impulse; he does 
not repress it but makes a canny com- 
promise: I'll go and stay away 20 years, 
that is till the boy is grown, then I can 
return and fight on equal terms. Mean- 
time Telemachus, cast too soon into a 
father-identification, has to combat the 
usurping suitors whose side he partly 
espouses (for he too is an usurping 
suitor); divided against himself he is 
put at a disadvantage. Wily Odysseus! 


The greatness of Homer—only the 
Old Testament is a rival in this respect 
—is that such analytic considerations do 
not add anything to the stories, but 
seem already to be taken for granted 
by the poet. The psychoanalysis of mod- 
ern writing, even Shakespeare or Dante, 
is in part a psychoanalysis of the writer, 
(just as I shall soon analyze even these 
notes and surprise myself): much is in 
them that the writer did not “intend.” 
But in those ancient tales, every detail 
of the legend is assimilated. 


in 
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A New Disciple of Eros | 


Reviewed by PARKER TYLER 
EROTIC POEMS. By Philip Lamantia. Berkeley, Calif.: Bern Porter. 42 pages. $2.50. 


so justify and extend their titles. It is certain that here is a young poet of deep 


"T=: title of this attractively printed “first book” is the best possible; few volumes 


and personal feeling, feeling “trued” again and again by the inspired image. In 
a country which stilt holds French literary surrealism at arm’s length, unable to tell 
how pertinent it is to its own advanced genres, Lamantia’s work has been considered 
more or less inutile abracadabra; only two magazines besides View, both of foreign 
editorship, published Philip Lamantia while he was in New York. I have seen only 


one review of his book and this was prodigiously inept. 


the poet came to New York at sixteen 
years of age and, after being hailed 
ber Andre Breton (then here) as a 
surrealist discovery, left apparently be- 
cause he had formed no solid spiritual 
or social bonds. 

It was as though Lamantia, born and 
educated in San Francisco, had chosen 
not only a literary idiom involving the 
daring and ductile style of the adolescent 
Rimbaud but also a “biographical idiom” 
suggesting the abortive career of the 
French poet. If so, however, Lamantia 
has remained inarticulate about his own 
hypothetical “saison en enfer.” On the 
other hand, if seasons in hell are swal- 
lowed whole, they may be apt to ger- 
minate inside and put forth their par- 
ticular, edited, cross-bred fruit, bur- 
geoning at leisure. Part I of the pres- 
ent volume represents work done by 
Lamantia post-New York, some of which 
was published in New Directions 9; 
Part If, New York and before. 

The spiritual margin of Lamantia’s 
creative life abuts on patterns. seen in 
the first section of his book as inspired 
by a) social consciousness and b) more 
directly, a feeling for objective pat- 
terns quite absent from his surrealist 
work. At the same time, his early man- 
ner survives in these lines from Part II: 
“You flee into a corridor of stars. / You 
sleep in a bleeding tree”; yet the poem 
which these lines begin has a simpler 
pattern than formerly, being a direct 
address to a lover and limited to fairly 
rudimentary metaphors describing the 
love relation. But if we take two some- 
what similar lines from Part II, ‘If the 
children murder / The owls will bleed,” 
you will note these lines are placed in 
a poem in which, as with abstract- 
surrealist painting, the “Hermetic Bird” 
cf its title is a silhouette composed of 
fluid imagery whose outlines do not 
form a representational unit but rather 
some symbolic sort of feeling-analcgy; 
that is, the image-elements may be taken 
metaphorically or literally; this is the 
surrealist works: they 
recount the more or less corporeal 
events of a dream world. Apparently, 
Lamantia’s work was influenced by the 
more orthodox surrealist manner of 
Charles Henri Ford, View’s editor (see 
the first stanza of “There Are Many 
Pathways to the Garden”); of course, 
this is the manner Lamantia has re- 
nounced; it is a style that projects 
images into a hyphenated world of 
reality and metaphor. This split be- 
tween what connotes the physical and 


“wonder” of 


First recognized by View, 








what the figurative has echoes in 
Lamantia’s implicit odyssey and brings 
us to the encyclopaedic sense of his 
erotism: the dramatie role of the image 
.f the beloved in the conceptual per- 
spective of the poem: 

~ ” . 


Here we may adopt, I think, an 
analogy between poetry and the erotic 
development of the individual; for La- 
mantia, Surrealism stands for the period 
of erotism in which the sex-object in 
all its specific determinants has not 
been chosen; the sensibility, violent and 
propulsive as it is, is largely amorphous 
and indefinite; not orientated to a 
central image, physically verifiable be- 
yond doubt or quibble. The per se sex- 
object of his surrealist period is vir- 
tually interchangeable with the images 
evoked to express feelings about it; the 
object, or love partner, is intellectually 
blurred with its quality. In his present 
stage, on the other hand, the poet has 
visualized the sex-object as in the per- 
spective of the measurable, human and 
social, rather than immeasurably cosmic, 
world. In the first (untitled) poem of 
the book, Lamantia says: 

But, those who see everything at 

once: 

A cosmos, designed and ordered 

In the rhythm of a heartbeat, 

Love the image, but not the myriad 

worlds 

Wasting away wnder a symbol of 

death, 

Now he is aitempting to see “every- 
thing at once” and to “love the image,” 
but he is intelligent, that is, esthetically 
cultivated, enough to feel the dynamic 
tugs and cross-currents in the feeling- 
colicept of a universe ordered doubly to 
the ways of love and death; thus, all 
lyric-mythic about the sex- 
(hymned almost continuously, in 
Part [) are infringed on by the larger 
concept of love and its application 
amidst, as he says elsewhere, “the ruins 
o! the living ... Obscuring all light.” 

To criticize Lamantia’s poetic success 
is a venture unsuitable here, where I 
have attempted only to reveal some 
notion of his poetic biography. As yet, 
while a poet of remarkable talent, he is 
too immature to have reached the point 
of grappling with a personal style, an 
individual poetry. All he has done is to 
perfect his pair of wings through ex- 
perimental take-offs. Now he must sus- 
tain the completed flight. 


emotions 
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Without Grisly Gaiety 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 





THE SLING AND THE ARROW. By Stuart Engstrand. New York: Creative Age § —— 


354 pages. $3.00. 


HE SLING AND THE ARROW is the carefully documented study of a 
Yi schizophrenic personality. From the first page to the last it is a masterpiece 

of correct and faintly disturbing detail, the progress of the disease is recorded 
with cold and merciless accuracy. This novel escapes the grisly gaiety of The Snake 
Pit and is better written and’more convincing than The Fall of Valor, without, hows 
ever, being, in any way, a better or more profound piece of work. Mr. Engstrand 
writes in a curiously flat and bony prose which seems perpetually on the verge of a 
climax; his characterization is apt even if his people are uniformly uninteresting; hig 


story is very slickly contrived indeed 
and Herbert’s downfall as final—and as 
right—as any of our psychiatrically 
conscious millions could wish. To talk 
of perception here or compassion or elo- 
quence is quite beside the point: the 
jacket intimates that Mr. Engstrand 
kept Stekel continually at his elbow and 
could, presumably, forego creative in- 
tuition for scientific fact. 

And Herbert Dawes’ case history does, 
in fact, have a grim and clinical inter- 
est. When the book begins he is a top 
West Coast dress designer, seemingly 
well adjusted and secure, placidly mar- 
ried to a spineless and spectacularly un- 
perceptive girl named Lonna—who, ap- 
parently, ceased going to movies shortly 
before Hollywood discovered Freud. Her- 
bert has molded Lonna into what his 
neurosis makes him desire in a wife; 
she is unobtrusive, mannishly dressed, 
useless about the house, and in their 
lovemaking Herbert’s passivity has 
forced her into the dominant role. But 
the security of this structure is abruptly 
challenged when Lonna insists on hav- 
ing a child. (‘To the male part of you 
she was a wife,’ probes the inevitable 
psychiatrist. ‘But to the inner female 
self of you she is your husband—how 
can a husband become_ pregnant, nurse 
a child? Suddenly she had become your 
enemy.) While swimming Herbert tries 
to murder his wife with a spear, be- 
lieving her shadow in the water to be a 
shark. Even the tranquil Lonna is up- 
set by this and runs off to a psychia- 
trist who diagnoses the root of Herbert’s 
trouble as a fiercely repressed homo- 
sexuality. This, apparently, is too fan- 
tastic for anyone in the book to believe, 
most of all Herbert. Lonna frets over 
her childlessness, the while her husband 
is feverishly spying on the lovemaking 
of a brawny sailor and his girl. Her- 
bert eventually sleeps with the girl—in 
lieu of the sailor—-and when the sailor 
deserts her, Herbert deserts her too. But 
meanwhile, has begun an 
affair with the sexstarved 
Lonna; whereupon Herbert falls in love 
with LomWa again, trying hard to hide 
his jubilance at having his lover by 
Lonna, prepared to risk 
their marriage cnce again, sends the 
sailor off; Herbert, whose mental bat- 
tle is breaking through into physical 
symptoms, becomes sufficiently ill to stay 
home from the factory, sends Lonna to 
take his place, does all the housework; 


the sailor, 
unhappy, 


proxy back. 





and is about to make this precarious 
adjustment work when Lonna finds she 
is going to have a child by the sailor, 
Herbert breaks completely, kills her, ig 
caught trying to escape dressed in a 
woman’s suit with no memory of what 
he has done. The book ends with him in 
prison, his fantasy complete, dreaming of 
a male Lonna about to possess him. 
This is done with considerable adroits 
ness; indeed, in the hands of a major 
novelist, The Sling and The Arrow might 
have been a genuinely moving study, 
But Mr. Engstrand, for all his skill, 
neyer succeeds in cracking the surface 
of the tragedy or causing, in at least 
one reader, any sense of identification, 
His failure is not that his people are 
unbelievable or his situations unreal, 
One is simply not interested in his peo- 
ple or in what happens to them. The 
book reads like a plan—here is a schizo- 
phrenic, this is what he does, here is 
the reason for it. In Herbert’s case, the 
reason, relentlessly tracked down, stems 
from his relationship with his father, 
who according to Herbert, loved his wife 
and daughter more than he loved his 
son; and who rejected Herbert when he 
was twelve because he found him in 
homosexual play with a young neighbor, 
Herbert’s life was a kind of expiation 
and flight, an obsession to prove to his 
dead father that he was masculine 
entirely and had been cleansed of his 
sin. Here is a dilemma known te all of 
us: Herbert’s terrible- guilt, the com- 
pulsion to be accepted, his helplessness 
in the face of the war within him. The 
contemporary sexual attitudes constitute 
a rock against which many of us fleunder 
all our lives long; no one escapes entirely, 
the prevailing psychology of the times. 
Perhaps the failure of The Sling and 
The Arrow can partially be traced to 
its implicit aeceptance of the popular 
attitude. We are not asked to consider 
a personality but an abnormal psy- 
chology, not a study of human helpless 
ness, but a carefully embroidered case 
history. ‘This has, then, ultimately no 
more reality than anyone of the recent 
spate of films dealing with psychiatric 


problems. Here is no illumination, no 


pity, no terror. One closes this neat and 
empty. volume untouched, indifferent, 
leaving Herbert floundering in his ir- 
relevant hell, knowing that this happens 


seldom and can never happen to us. 




















A Heme in 


the World 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FLINT 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS AND 
OTHER STORIES, By J. F. Powers. 
New .York: Doubleday. 277 pages 


$2.75. 


J. F. Powers is a lively new talent in 
the tradition of provincial naturalistic 
fiction. One thinks of Sherwood Andet- 
son, Sinclair Lewis, James Farrell, John 
O'Hara, etc. as shaping his tradition, 
which is urban and- middle-west. (Like 
O'Hara he has the reporter’s gift for 
dialect that verges sometimes on slick- 
ness.) Either his art has matured as- 
tonishingly within the time covered by 
the eleven short stories in this book or 
he is still uncertain of his market. The 
critic, if he admires the three Lest stories, 
Prince of Darkness, Lions, Harts, 


12 


Leaping Does, and He Don’t Plant Cot- 
ton, as much as I do, is forced to ob- 
serve that some of the others are no 
more than better-than-average  slick- 
paper genre yieces, and a_ couple, 
Jamesie and The Old Bird, a Love Story, 
are outrageously sentimental moralities 
that have no place in this book. Mr. 
Powers’ motive forces seem to be social 
respect this strength, 
which is evident in all the stories, at the 
same time that I can see how it is often 
put too crudely to work—and a vir- 
tuoso’s fondness for surfaces. His best 
work still lacks organizational depth but 
makes up in large part by integrity and 
passion of the surface. 


indignation—I 


Perhaps the most attractive single as- 
pect of Mr. Powers’ writing is the im- 





pression it gives of being at home in the 
world. With a writer of less vitality this 
might be a philis‘ine compliment, but 
Mr. Powers has apparently chewed and 
swallowed his toad. The general theme 
of the stories is moral and spiritual self- 
discovery in which the individual is at 
least as big as his environment, part of 
it and unthinkable without it but not a 
product of it. They are stories, not 
romances or fables. They differ in this 
from Ohie, although Mr. 
Powers shares Anderson’s religions bent. 
Anderson was essentially a romantic and 
myth-maker. Powers has no new revela- 
tions about the “real’’ America and so is 
ideally more free to develop an auto- 
nomous artistic experience than the pro- 
phets, seers, and emancipators of a de- 
eade ago. So much is pure gain. To say 
that he is spiritually at home is only to 
affirm that a natural writer is at home 
anywhere as far as his art is concerned. 
The serenity and spaciousness of Mr. 
Powers” best work, a serenity made vivid 


Winesburg, 


= —a — 


by a humorous, imaginative attention to 
detail, does not involve any compromise 
with mediocrity. He is more sharply 
aware of what is wrong with his world 
than either Lewis or Andersen could 
have been, but it is perception without 
bitterness and without any special re- 
gional pleading. 

In his stories about monks and priests 
he manages a convincing account of the 
wiles of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil without suggesting that they are 
an insurmountable barrier to honesty. 
His intentions towards the Catholic 
Chureh are remarkably pure and dis- 
interested. I, for one, hope ke will re- 
strict himself more and more te this field 
which seems to suit both sides of his 
temperament, his naturalistic gusto and 
his genuine religious sensibility. 

Some of the stories have appeared in 
Accent, some in Colliers, some in Best 
American Short Stories, and one in the 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories 
of 1944. 
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|Gielgud- Anderson Join “Medea” 








“MEDEA” OPENING AT THE® 


A Pair of Famous Stars 





Judith Anderson and John Gielgud together again in “Medea,” 





4 


which 


opens at the National October 20th 





HERO-WORSHIP FILMED 
“THE ROOSEVELT STORY.” 
Film at the Globe Theatre. 


For those that still think F.D.R. 
could do no wrong, “The Roosevelt 


Story” is a film of pious memory, 
great deeds, and frequent tears. 
Those that look upon the imme- 


diate past with more realistic eye 
will deem the film a bit mawkish, 
and blinking across events that 
have made the world the mess it 
still is today. 

Gathered from the newsreels 
throughout Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s career, the film — starting 
with his funeral, then leaping 
back—shows glimpses of the man 
in every stage of his contribution 


to American life and the coursing | 


of the world, together with swift 
shots reminding us of the events 
themselves. The bulk of the nar- 


ration is from the point of view of | 


a “hackie,” a taxicab driver in 
Washington, D. C.; 
of the President is heard too, from 
“fireside chats” through political 
attacks (when his dog, Falla, 


“objects” to political slander) to 


a prayer for the American people | 


and the world. And back to the un- 
timely death and world mourning. 
It a moving and important 


1s 


story. But much of the narration | 


(the hackie’s fault, no doubt!) is 
politically naive We are told, for 
instance, that Roosevelt was elected 
President, the first time, because 
the people recognized a good man. 
He was a good man; 
major depression, with bread lines 
and doles and “Hooverville” homes 
of cartons and tin, 
could have elected 
Carthy. 

Still more over-simplified is the 


Charlie Me- 


treatment of Rocsevelt’s dealings 
with Russia. The narration not 
only skirts all controversy but 
assumes complte accord and inno- 
tense. The final conference, it as- 
sures us, decided the way to end 
the war most quickly, and with 
the least loss of lives; what hap- 
pened was maged tussia won the 
tight to prior entry through the 
Balkans to Berl paving the way 


for her prese nt "absorption of the 


“sate llite states 
on 


THEATER PARTIES 


| All trade anions and fra- 
jternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning theater 


parties to do so through Ber- | 





{ 


DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 


fonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department. 7 East 
(5th Street, New York Cits 
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but the voice, 


the Democrats ! 


‘ard Feinman. Manager of the {| 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL ||| 


The time for a full estimate of 
Roosevelt’s achievement is down 
the years, after many still with- 
held documents are made public 
and many decisions balanced. It 
now looks as though, while Roose- 
velt is the great humantarian, the 
presently less popular Churchill 
(less popular mainly because of 


Communist propaganda) will be re- 
vealed as the wiser statesman. But 
for an immediate presentation, we 
ean expect only a film that is all 


| panegyric. + “The Roosevelt Story” 


sums up the major events of our 
time, as the late President helped 
to shape them, through the eyes 
of a man who sees life as black 
and white, who must have his 
villains to hate and here has his 
hero to worship. Ye aS 





FINAL WEEK FOR ‘WELCOME 
STRANGER’ AT PARAMOUNT 


“Welcome Stranger” rounds out 
the longest run of 1947 at the New 
York Paramount now in its 7th 
and final week at that theatre. The 
Bing Crosby-Barry Fitzgerald film 
in which Joan Caulfield co-stars 
has played to an average attend- 
ance of almost 100,000 weekly and 
one of the few attractions to 
play seven straight weeks in the 
21-year history of the theatre. The 
engagement has been curtailed 
because of prior booking engage- 
ments of Carmen Cavallaro, who 
with his orchestra heads the sup- 
plementary in person show. Also 


is 


but with that |featured in person are Raul and 


Eva Reyes and Nip Nelson. 


|NATIONAL, OCTOBER 20th 


Arrangements completed and 
contracts freshly inked, John Giel- 
gud will join acting forces with 
Judith Anderson for the first time 
in 10 years to co-star in Robinson 
Jeffers’ “Medea” which Robert 
Whitehead and Oliver Rea will 
present at the National Theatre 
on October 20th. As Jason, Mr. 
Gielgud will support Miss Ander- 
son playing the title role, a gal- 
lant reversa] of their last appear- 
ance together when she performed 
Gertrude to his Hamlet. 

Mr. Gielgud’s assumption of the 
| part, in addition to his job as direc- 
jtor, completes the cast which 
|features Aline MacMahon, and 
‘ends a search for a Jason begun 
|by the producers last January. The 
|two stars will open in “Medea” in 
| Princeton on October 3rd, play 
| Philadelphia the following fort- 
inight, will be seen together there- 
jafter in New York for 6 weeks 
jonly, through November 30th, 
after which a new Jason will be 
inducted. 


RODEO OPENS AT THE 
GARDEN, SEPTEMBER 24th 

A record-breaking total of 330 
hucking broncos will head East on 
Monday to test the riding skill of 
the nation’s foremost cowboys in 
the 22nd annua] World’s Cham- 
pionship Redeo opening in Madi- 
son Square Garden Wednesday 
evening, Sept, 24. 

Never in the past 21 years has 
the Garden brought on so many 
of these outlaw horses which roam 








the vast ranges of Wyoming, 
Montana and western Canada. The 
previous high was 280 in 1946. 
But the round-up this season was 
ususually productive, and after 
tryouts in rodeos in Utah and 
Montana, it was decided that 


horses of every high quality would | 
be sacri ificed if the herd were ent | 
below 330. 

Then, too, allowances must be 


made for buckers going stale and | 


losing their ginger. Now and then | 
a horse will become quite docile | 


after its long train ride, and do no | 
more in the arena than throw up} 
its tail and try to run away. More 
often, the loss of freedom seems | 
to supercharge the beast with 
atomic force, and many of the} 
most dangerous broncos have been | 
discovered only when they were | 
removed from their native grass- | 
lands: 

Cowhands at Dublin, Texas, and | 
Stanford, Montana, will begin | 
loading the rodeo 
for shipment to the Garden. There 
will be 705 head in all, also a 
record. 


PIANIST RETURNS TO 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 

Bob Novack, talented young 
pianist, has returned to the Brook- | 
lyn Paramount Theatre, where he 
entertains with a variety of piano 
music on the mezzanine floor of 
the theatre every Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings. Novack, 
who, despite his youth, is among 
the outstanding music arrangers 
in the East, will play any selection 
requested by his listeners. The 
current principal screen attraction 
at the Brooklyn Paramount is 
“The Perils of Pauline.” 








EXODUS REFUGEES 


RETURN TO 
GERMANY 








CHAOS IN INDIA 
FREEDOM TRAIN 
GENERAL “IKE” 
TENNIS SINGLES 


AN OUTSTANDING ONE HOUR NEWSREEL SHOW 






SHIP BLAST KILLS 14 
CAMELS IN BROOKLYN 
CATHOLICS HAIL POPE 
MARSHALL ON GREECE 








EMBASSY 





NEWSREEL 42nd St. & Park Ave. 


46th St. & B'way - 72nd St. 
THEATRES Seem Bt. 





toons Pern 
9:30 A.M 


PARAM 









(Airlines Terminal) 
& Bway 


stock Monday | of 


| in 


cast including Celeste Holm, 


Playwright and Actor 


x3 


and Maurice Evans discuss 


1G. B. 
of 


Ss 


“Man and Superman,” 








Havoc, Anne Revere, Dean St« 
well, Kathleen Lockhart and 
bert Dekker. The screenplay 
; written by Moss Hart, and 
| film was directed by Elia 


‘GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT’ | 


|\SLATED FOR MAYFAIR 

Darryl F. Zanuck's production of 
“Gentleman’s Agreement,’ based 
on Laura Z. Hobson's novel, will | 
shave its world premiere showing 


at the Mayfair Theatre in New|} ‘THIRD WEEK FOR “DARK 
York in November. it was an- | PASSAGE” AT STRAND 
nounced by Andy W. Smith, dr., | 
General Sales Manager for Twen-| “Dark Passage,” Warner B 
tieth Century-Fox. | drama, starring Humphrey Bog 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.” one|and Lauren Bacall, has begw 
the most widely discussed | third week at N. Y. 
novels of the decade, has been | Theatre, 
at the top of the best-seller list| The accompanying “in 
ever since publication early this|show is headed by Victor 
year, staying in the number one | bardo and his orchestra, 
position for a period of fourteen|ing Mark Carter and Patty 
weeks. 
The film, much of which was 
filmed against actual backgrounds | 
New York and Connecticut, | tion, the Strand “in person 
stars Gregory Pack, Dorothy Mc- | offers Dorothy Keller, dancing s 
Guire and John Garfield, with a|of “Follow the Girls,” and 
June’ Marshall Brothers, comedians. 
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CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Cl 5 - 5200. 
thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mais. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


ZIEGFELD s4th Street and 6th Ave. - 


Prices Mon 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





Evenings 8:30. 
$1 20-$6 








"MOTHER WORE TIGHTS" 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
Starring BETTY GRABLE with DAN DAILEY 
20th CENTURY FOX 
ON STAGE! IN PERSON! 
JACK HALEY - ELLA LOGAN 
VICTORIA CORDOVA 
EXTRA! Jerry Murad’s HARMONICATS 
N OW ! — Cool 


R ‘@] X 7th Avenue and 
Doors Open 10 A.M. 


50th Street 





Radio Ciiy - Broad St., Newark 

















uaaheer BOGART - Lauren B AC AL L 


IN WARNER BROS. NEW HIT 


“DARK PASSAGE" 


Agnes Moorehead, Tom D’Andrea 
Directed by DELMER DAVES - Produced by JERRY WALD 
* 


* IN PERSON 
VICTOR LOMBARDO ** * onciestes 


BORRAH MINEVITCH'S HARMONICA RASCALS 


JOHNNY th StS T R A N D 


with Bruce Bennett, 


arring 
B’dway at 47th St. 


AIR-CONDITIONED ¢ 
WARNER’S 
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LETTERS— 








To the Editor 


Denham and Taft-Hartley Law 


From ELIAS LIEBERMAN 


Be Enforced,” seems to express the opinion that Robert N. Denham, General 


ie The New Leader of September 6, 1947, the editorial entitled, “A Law That Can’t 


Counsel of the Labor Relations Board, has property interpreted the law as requir- 
ing top officers of the CIO and AFL to sign the non-Communist affidavit before any 
local union can avail itself of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The editorial states, “The truth is that the law is being intepreted as it was written 
by the Republican legislators, No action can be instituted by a union before the board 


‘unless there is an affidavit on file ex- 

ecuted ... by each officer of such labor 
organization, or by the officers of any 
national or international labor organiza- 
tion of which it is an affiliate or con- 
stituent unit, that he is not a member 
of the Communist Party, or affiliated 
with such a party’.” 

Apparently you have not studied the 
law carefully, and your interpretation 
thereof is as erroneous as that of Mr.! 
Denham. 

May I quote from a letter which I[ 
addressed to Mr. Denham on August 28, 
1947, concerning this question: 

“Your ruling is supported neither by 
law nor by the realities of the situation. 
You seem to misinterpret the phrase 
‘affdiate or constituent unit.’ You seem 
to misunderstand the term ‘national or 
international’ union, and the relation- 
ship of a local union to the AFL or 
CIO. 

“Only a local union which is chartered 
directly by the top parent organization, 
known as a Federal local, is ‘an affiliate 
or constituent unit’ of the top parent 
organization, Such local may be repre- 
sented at the convention of the AFI. 


and the AFL has direct supervision 
of it. 

“However, local unions which are 
affiliated with an International are 


neither affiliates or constituent units of 
the AFL as such. They are not repre- 
sented directly at the conventions of the 
AFL, nor have they any direct relation- 
ship with the AFL, nor has the AFL 
any say over their conduct. They ara 


only affiliates or constituent units of the 
particular International of which they 
are a part. ... 








“Furthermore, your ruling is dis- 
criminatory in that it extends privileges 
and advantages to workers organized in 
so-called ‘independent’ or ‘company’ 
unions over workers organized in bona 
fide local unions. Was that intended by 
your ruling? While ‘independent’ and 
‘company’ unions are held responsible 
only for their own acts of omission, 
regular local unions are held responsible 
for acts of omission of organizations 
with which they have no direct relation- 
ship or over which they have no control. 

“The Taft-Hartley Act is bad enough 
for the labor movement even if it were 
liberally construed. Your gratuitous in- 
terpretation of the term ‘affiliate or 
constituent unit’ is uncalled for, not 
warranted by the law and should be 
withdrawn without the need of having 
it challenged in litigation.” 

I sincerely believe that your approval 
of Mr. Denham’s ruling on the ground 
that he interpreted the law as it was 
written by the Republican legislators is 
not warranted by the. law itself, and, 
contrary to your assertion, the General 
Counsel is not without any blame in 
making such interpretation. 

New York, N. Y. 





REPLY BY THE EDITORS 

Elias Lieberman is one of our most 
experienced and authoritative labor at- 
torneys. The fact that he and Commis- 
sioner Robert N. Denham differ so rad- 
ically in the interpretation of one of 
vital paragraphs of the Taft-Hartley Act 
shows how badly the law was written. 
The passage under discussion reads as 
if it had been sabotaged by its authors. 





Progress 





A CRITICAL difference of view on 
the Occupation of Japan, such as is 
voiced by Bill Friend in his letter 
commenting on my article of Au- 
gust 16, is so legitimate as not 
to require a reply. But Mr. Friend 
goes beyond opinions to facts, and on 
them I desire to cite the record. 


He makes four factual points to 
show that democracy in Japan is su- 
perficial and that I “missed the grim- 
mer realities.” They are: (1) that 
nothing has been done about the “per- 
vasive police system which dominates 
Japanese society”; (2) that the fam- 
ily monopolies remain and can again 
take power when we leave; (3) that 
General MacArthur has merely re- 
placed the Emperor as the object of 
worship; and (4) that the general 
does not really know what democracy 
means. 


Let me cite the facts on each point: 

1—The old national police system 
has been completely revolutionized. 
All cities and towns now appoint their 
own police. Rural police are still na- 
tional, but will soon be regional like 
state police in the USA. All militaists 
in the police system and all “thought 
police” have been fired. Their allies, 
the Neighborhood Associations anid 
block supervisors in the cities, have 
been abolished. In relation to the 
people, the functions and personnel of 
the Japanese police are comparable to 
those in the USA. 


From ROGER BALDWIN 


im J apan 


2—The family monopolies have been 
broken up into small units, and the 
great personal, fortunes reduced to 
innocuous size by a capital levy of 
70 percent. The reactionary politicians 
who supported them and the militar- 
ists are all out of both public and 
private posts. The center of power in 
Japan is shifting to the trade unions. 
The only threat from wealth comes 
from the so-called “new yen” class 
of black marketeers and Occupation 
contractors, not yet controlled. 

3—General MacArthur is of course 
top dog in Japan, but he is not wor- 
shipped as a being above men as 
was the Emperor. Admiration for his 
leadership is about the same among 
Americans as Japanese. The Emperor 
still has an enormous moral authority 
as the symbol of the Japanese nation. 
The press still refers to him as 
“ruler.” 

4—I have met no man in public life 
with a clearer understanding of de- 
mocracy and civil liberties than Gen- 
eral MacArthur, with whom I had 
rather close contact. I submit that 
my experience qualifies me to testify. 

I agree with Mr. Friend that democ- 
racy in Japan is a long, hard, uphill 
job, against habits of obedience, a 
hierarchy of established loyalties and 
a lack of individualism. But that 
does not detract from the phenomenal 
progress in two short years on the 
road to the new goals. 

New York City. 
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Nobody can tell what it means. When 
it comes before the courts the judges can 
justify any sort of decision which suits 
their fancy. Mr. Lieberman’s interpre- 
tation makes more sense than does that 
of Commissioner Denham, But whether 
his ideas were those of the legislators 
no man can know. The Congressmen 
produced a masterpiece of ambiguity, 
and that is the point which our editorial 
stressed. 


To All Members 
of the UN 


(Continued from Page One) 

Or else there must be created a union 
of nations based on elementary rules of 
international conduct. Among them, non- 
aggression and resistance to outside in- 
terference must occupy the principal 
place. Such a union will have the duty 
and privilege of supporting and defend- 
ing the genuine independence of nations, 
great and small, strong and weak, all 
over the globe. 

It is essentially this idea that lies at 
the basis of Secretary Marshall’s pro- 
posals to the Assembly: to create a new 
Security or Qefense Committee, with or 
without Soviet participation, to deal with 
the . most important issues of inter- 
national relations, Such a committee will 
be just the first step on a new road; it 
is to be assigned to an advisory role only; 
this committee will have to be vested 
with greater powers to be effective. 

Just why must the union of nations be 
universal? Is it to keep alive the illusion 
of One World? Today there is no One 
World, and a good deal of water will flow 
under the bridge before it becomes a 
reality. In the strange “family of na- 
tions” of our days, what we gain in quan- 
tity we sometimes lose in quality. We 
have debased a strong alloy through the 
admixture of, alien elements, thus con- 
demning the UN to impotence and pas- 
sivity, making it the laughing-tock of 
everyone, from the Soviet leaders in the 
Kremlin down to the gunman in the 
mountains of Albania. 

A first step in a new direction is in- 
dicated in Secretary Marshall’s proposal 
of a “defense combination” of certain 
powers, excluding Russia, within the 
framework of the United Nations. It is 
doutful whether this tentative reform 
would work; it may easily be para- 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


New York: The State Committee will 


meet on Saturday, Sept. 27th, 3 p. m., 
at 7 East 15th Street, Room 200, New 
York City. Final arrangements will be 
made for the organization project in 
Rochester during October. Plans for 
work in other cities will be discussed.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Annual Debs Banquet 
is being planned for November... . 
Newark, N. J.: Rand School extension 
classes will start this Friday. Many 
AFL, CIO and independent unions are 
sending students and pledging assist- 
ance. ... New Haven, Conn.: August 
Claessens will speak at the Workmen’s 
Circle Forum, Saturday, October 18. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Executive Committee will meet 
Wednesday, Sept. 24th, 7:30 p.m... 
Annual Debs Banquet, Sunday, Nov. 
16th, 6 p. m., at the Park Central Hotel. 
Speakers: Louis Fischer, Israe] Fein- 
berg, Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, 
Nathaniel M. Minkoff and Abraham N. 
Weinberg. ... . Algernon Lee speaks over 
Station WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 
p. m... . Women’s Committee Tea and 
Social Gathering, Wednesday, Oct. ist, 
1 p. m., at the Rand School. Afternoon 
Forum starts Tuesday, Oct. 7th... 
H. L. Greenberg Branch lost a devoted 
member in Max Schwartz, who died last 
week. ... / August Claessens East Bronx 
Branch meets Monday, Sept. 22nd, 8:30 
p. m., at 862 East Tremont Ave. Plans 
are being made for a large affair on 
Oct. 18th... . August Claessens speaks 
at the Liberal Party Brighton Beach 
Forum, Sunday, Sept. 21st, 3:30 p. m. 
Topic: “The Marshall Plan and a United 
Europe.” 





lyzed by Moscow wherever it moves to 
take a crucial step. 


Much courage and vision, initiative and 
devotion will be required to build an in- 
ternational body united not by the mere 
co-existence of nations but by common 
ideals and aspirations. Let the potential 
aggressors remain outside. Let them 
keep with them their obedient satellites. 
Things may soon change in our stormy 
times. 


The United States bears the heaviest 
responsibility in the United Nations. It 
must be its task to initiate the new 
development. History has chosen to en- 
trust her with leadership in the great 
events of our days,- Let not our genera- 
tion fall short of its historic tasks. 
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Southern Californians — ATTENTION! 


The International Solidarity 
Committee Proudly Presents 
the Famed Piano Virtuoso 





Ervin Nyireghazi 


in a Concert Featuring Favorites 
by Grieg, Liszt and Chopin 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1947—8:30 P. M. 
STUDIO “A”—6000 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


Admission by Contribution of $1.50 or More 


Per Person — Send for Tickets Today 


INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE 
2984 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 5. 


or call Drexel 2802 
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Vera Micheles Dean 


(Continued from Page Four) 


Deaunc with the question “Is Rus- 
gia Imperialistic’ Mrs. Dean first ogre 
that the Soviet Union already has “s 
much territcry, so large a nr ieiinn 
and such rich natural resources that it 
has far less temptation than Germany, 
Japan or Italy to resort to territorial im- 
perialism.” Having said this, the author 
resorts to a familiar formula. Says she: 
“Nor does it [USSR] have capital for in- 
vestment in backward regions, so it is 
not tempted to follow the example of 
Britain and the United States.” The 
impression created on the uninformed 
younger reader’s mind is that Britain 
and the United States are more to be 
feared as imperialistic and agressive 
powers than Soviet Russia. 

How then does Mrs. .Dean explain 


.Stalin’s anexation of Eastern Poland and 


the three>Baltic states? Mrs. Dean has 
no diffiéulty to “explain” these annexa- 
tions and‘to justify them: “While Russia 
dces not’ need additional territory, she 
has not hesitated to occupy the territory 
of other countries on the ground that 
she needed to-impreve her defenses., This 
was Russia’s :plea for taking Eastern 
Poland;for occupying Estonia, . Latvia 
and Lithuania, or waging war on Fin- 
land. ‘It‘seems fairly clear, from what 
has happened * ‘since, that the ‘Russians 


were taking what was, from their point 


of. ,view, 4, Wise pecaution by creating 
a zone of jdefense against anticipated 
German invasion.’ 

‘The truth i& the exact oben. Soviet 
Russia never claimed Eastern Poland on 
the ground she needed the country to im- 
prove her defenses. Molotov, in a famous 
speech, justified the annexation of almost 
half of Poland exclusively on the ground 
that the Soviets wished to “liberate” the 
Polish-Ukrainians and the Polish-White- 
Russians fom the “oppression” of the 
Poles. Mrs. Dean surely knows that even 
the Ribbentrop line, which left more 
Polish territory in Stalin‘s possession 
than the‘Curzon line, did not prevent a 
German‘attack. 


ty 

HEN  weil-informed 
dicted that Stalin would like to annex 
the Carpatho-Ukraine, Mrs. Dean pub- 
lished an article “Territorial Controver- 


experts pre- 


sies Play into Hands of Nazis” which ap-. 


peared on March 5, 1943, in the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin. 1 quote: “The Soviet 
Government, for its part, has stated that 
it recognizes Czechoslovakia’s pre-Munich 
frontiers, thus putting an end to reports 
that, once the war is over, it might 
claim Rtthenia, a section of pre-1939 
Czechoslovakia whose population is pre- 
dominantly Ukrainian in origin.” 

When in 1945 Benes was forced to cede 
the eastern territories of Czechoslovakia, 
Mrs. Dean ignored this violation of a 
sdlemn pledge. However, Professor Van 
Valkenburg, in his Headline Book, Euro- 


pean Jigsaw, wholly justified the new 
annexation. Professor Van Valkenburg 
wrote: “Bordering the Ukrainians across 
the Carpathian passes, they expressed 
willingness to join them and enter the 
Soviet Union. An agreement (June, 
1945) between Czechoslovakia and ™ 
Soviet Union has legalized this step.” 

The only legal expression of such a 
“willingness” to join the Soviet Union 
would have been a plebiscite without any 
foreign troops on the soil concerned, in 
accordance with the principle enunciated 
by Lenin and Stalin in 1917. There was 
never any such a plebiscite in the Car- 
patho-Ukraine and therefore the asser- 
tion of Professor van Valkenburg is 
false. 

On January 28, 1946, Mrs. Dean partie- 
ipated in a radio discussion ever sta- 
tion WQXR on “Aussia and the United 
States+—Can we understand each other?” 
The other speakers were Harold E. Stas- 
sen, William H. Lawrence and Father 
George: B. Ford. When Mr. Lawrence 
criticized .the Soviet Government and 
especially. the Soviet press and the Rus- 
sian censorship, Mrs. Dean made the 
simple assertion: “] am under the im- 
pression that there is ne ban on the 
reading of American books in Russia.” 

TPhese are a few of the facts available; 
the evidence against Mrs..Dean is moun- 


tainous, .It is clear that Mrs. Dean, as. 


director of research of the FPA, editor, 
writer and lecturer, pursues a poliey 
which ‘can, for all practical purposes, 
only have one effect, the complete vindi- 
cation of everything Stalin has ever 
done. 
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Household fire Insurance 


‘1 per 1,000.00 


A deposit of 90 cents for every 3160 
worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
@ member withdraws 
a 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Insurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE. INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


‘ a ? 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
« 

Apply to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 


























EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not‘too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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REGISTER NOW for these Outstanding Courses 


Rand Schaal 


4ist YEAR 


OF SCCIAL SCIENCE 


FALL 1947 





NEW PATTERNS OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE 
J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO, Chairman 
Wednesdays 8:15 Beginning Oct. 8th 
10 SESSIONS 
New Patterns of Social Change 
ey, oem, Professor of Philosophy. 


. ae Ue 

The Place of Religion in 

Contemporary Life 
Robert L. Calhoun, Pitkin Prof. of His- 
torical Theology, Yale University 

The Economic Basis of a Free Society 
Paul Kecskemeti, Former United Press 
Correspondent in Europe 

The State and the Changing World 
James Burnham, Professor of Philosophy 
an. Ft. GU. 

International Relations & World Peace 
Louis Fischer, Writer: Lecturer; Author, 
“Men and Politics,’ “The Great Chal- 
lenge,” etc. 

Art as a Social Catalyst 
Granville Hicks, Critic; Author, “Smal] 
Town,” etc. 

The Revolution in Science 
Ernest Nagel, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University 

The Liberal Factor in Politics 
J.Salwyn Schapiro, Professor of History. 
.. G. es. Sa 


Education for Freedom 
Isaac B. Berkson, Author, “Education 
Faces the Future; Lecturer in Contem- 
porary Educational Movements, C C.N.Y. 
The Emergence of a New Culture 
Ralph E. Turner, Durfee Prof. of History, 
Yale Course $7. 50 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
ON THE DEFENSIVE 


2 Round Table Discussions on Labor 





and Minority Problems in the U.S.A. 
Wednesdays 8:15 Beginning Oct. 22 
2 SESSIONS 


The Congressional Attack on Labor 
FRANCIS DOWNING, Educational 
Director, United Auto Workers, CJO 
HENRY MAYER, Labor Attorney: 
Counsel for Many Independent Unions 
THOMAS L. PARSONNET, Legislative 
Counsel, N. J. State Federation of Labor, 
AFL: Corp. Counsel, City of Newark 
GEORGE RIFKIN, Labor Attorney; Co- 
Author, “The Taft-Hartley Law, How It 
Affects Unions and Workers” 

Chairman, MAX DELSON. Labor Attor- 
ney; Counsel for Workers’ Defense 
League, etc. 

Minority Problems in America 
GLOSTER B. CURRENT, Director of 
Branches, National. Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
GEORGE H. HUNTON, Reovresenting the 
Catholic Interracial Council 
MILTON R. KONVITZ, Assoc. Prof. N.Y. 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations. Cornell University 
CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN, Secretary- 
Manager, Dressmakers’ Union, ILGWU- 
AFL 


Chairman, IRVING SALERT. Field Di- 
rector, Jewish Labor C — 


Course $I 





WOMEN’S AFTERNOON FORUM 
Tuesdays 1:30 Berinning Oct. 7th 
8 SESSIONS 


A series of tectures bv canable observers 
describing the domestic scene end world 
effaire. 
Can Congress Revrecert the American 
Peovle? 
Communist ‘~fluence in Labor and 
Government 


Third Party Trends for 1948 
Which Way Arcentina—Fascism or 
Democracy? 

The Story of Jewith Resictance 
Palectine end the United Nations 
Capitalism, Ce-r“ricm and Socialism 
in Evrope 
Is There Danver of Another World War? 
Speakers: 

Marie Svrkin Arnold Beichman 
Aaron Levenstein Serafino Romualdi 
Svdrew Hertzhere 
David Dallin, »»4 others 
Course $3.00 


BETTFR FNGIISH 
PAUL BENOV 
PSYCHIATRY FOR THE ' AYMAN 
L. CLOVIS HIRNING, M.D. 





THE UN'TFD NATIONS IN ACTION 
I. D.W. TALMADGE , 
MASTERS OF THE SHORT SORY 


AND THEIR TECHNIQUE 
ELIAS L. TARTAK 


THE LITERATURE OF ECCNOMIC 
THOUGHT 
Gréat Books of Political Economy 
RICHARD WOHL - JULIEN STEINBERG 





LABOR MOVEMENTS OF 
LATIN AMERICA 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


YOUTH FORUM 
Conducted by 
LOUIS HOFFER — AUGUST CLAESSENS 


THE CRITICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF LANGUAGE 
ROBERT BEK-GRAN 

















MAN AND THE STATE 
~ MAX NOMAD 


Author: “Rebels and Renegades” 
“Apostles of Revolution,” etc. 


Wednesday 8:30 Beginning Oct. 8th 
8 SESSIONS 


‘The Pre-Capitalist State 
The Modern State 
The Utopian Protest 
The Revolt Against the Capitalisi Siaie 
The Anarchist and Syndicalist Challence 
The Communist Remedy 
The Fascist State 
The State of the Future and 
the Future of the State 
Course $6.00 





THE STRUGGLE FOR SOCIALISM 


Thursday 8:15 Beginning Oct. 2nd 
8 SESSIONS 
Socialist Society According to Marx 
Marx’ Criticism of Capitalism 
The Second International 
The Third International 
The Nature of Imperialism 
Socialist Movements in World Today 
What Kind of Socialism 
What Can Be Done 
Speakers: 
Sidney Hook Bertram D. Weoite 
Harry W. Laidler 
Algernon Lee, and others. 


Course $5.00 





JOB TECHNIQUES: 

Time Study, Job Evaluation and Wace 
Incentive in Relation to Collective 
Bargaining 
SOLOMON BARKIN and Associate 
Director of Research, Textile Workers 
Union, CIO 
Thursdays 9:00 Beginning Oct. 2nc 
8 SESSIONS 
Course $8.00 





INTRODUCTION TO I MO SPN ART 
PAUL ZUCKER 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR 
LEGISLATION 
ALEXANDER ELTMAN 


THE POETRY OF SHELLEY 
BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


PROBLEMS CF 
LAEBOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 
AARON LEVENSTEIN 


WRITING AND EDITING 
AUGUST TYLER 


"CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP 
STORY POETRY ESSAY 
BROM WEBER 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
and Parliamentary Practice 
AUGUST CLAESSENS 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LABOR 
WILLIAM _BOH 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
_ LESLIE C. SCHWARTZ 


RAND SCHOOL OF 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


A division of the Rand School of Social 
Science, serving the city of Newark and 
adjacent areas, offering courses for mem- 
bers of trade unions, 

The School will open Friday, Sept 19, at 
34 William Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Send for separate schedule of all courses. , 
For further information write to Theodore 
Schapiro, 7 East 15th Street; New York 3 
Phone AL 4-3094-5-6. 


























Send fcr Free Bulletin 
FILL OUT—MAIL NOW 





Rand School of Social Science 
'7 E. 1$th St., New York 3 ° N.L. 


I wish to register for Coursets) 


for which I enclose $-... 


Send me FREE bulletin of following 


COMSNOTE) | cnncesenetesesmen 





| Name ... 


ROBIE cctemminitertiett * 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


a 1 








Catholics and American Democracy 


HAVE an old acquaintance, who has come to 

disagree with most of my ideas on international 

affairs, and with whom 1 carry on a running 
debate by mail. His position is that of an unrecon- 
structed isolationist, not of a fellow-traveler. His 
argumentative method is not so much to deny the 
validity of most of my strictures on Soviet and Commu- 
nist actions and policies as to maintain that other 
countries and groups are equally objectionable. 

So. in a recent letter, he took issue with me for 
suggesting that Father Gannon, or any Catholic 
ecclesiastic, could be a democrat. He also tried to 
equate the loyalty of Catholics to the Vatican with 
the loyalty of Communists to Moscow. Both these 
issues should be candidly examined, | feel able to 
indertake this task without emotional bias because 
I am not a Catholic. 

The suggestion that there is an analogy between 
the Communist’s allegiance to Moscow and _ the 
Catholic’s devotion to the Vatican would doubtless 
seem sacrilegious to devout Catholics. To me it 
seems merely silly, because of the obvious complete 
difference between Moscow and the Vatican as centers 
of power. The former is the capital of a huge, 
expanding, aggressive, highly militarized world em- 
pire. The Vatican City is technically a state. But 
it is a state without such attributes of temporal 
power as a large population, industry and an army. 

In both the world wars of our time Catholies in 
millions have fought on both sides. In both these 
emergencies the Vatican laid down in general fashion 
the principles which would be the foundation of a 
just peace. But it made no attempt to induce Catholics 
to act contrary to their national loyalties. 

There are countries in Europe and in Latin America 
where there is a certain historical association be- 
tween some Catholic political groups and monarchist 
or aristocratic sentiments. But this situation most 
emphatically does not exist, and never has existed, 
in the United States. 

The Catholic Church is probably the most “prole- 
tarian” of our larger religious organizations. It in- 
cludes among its communicants a high proportion of 
industrial workers, of members of later immigrant 
groups, of those whom social workers sometimes refer 
to as the underprivileged. There is heavy Catholic 
participation in the trade-union movement. The pro- 
nouncements of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
have been generally favorable to labor. Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston once remarked that practically 
every prelate of the Catholic Church in this country 
comes from a working-class family. 


* * * 


ly view of these facts, and many more of the same 
character which could be cited, it would be ridiculous 
to represent the Catholic Church in this country as 
a bastion of wealth and privilege. There is, of course, 
no monarchist or aristocrat tradition, of the European 
tvpe, in this country. And Catholics are not espe- 
cially heavily represented either among the wealthiest 
groups in this country or among those which are 
proud of the social eminence that is supposed to 


Archbishop Aloysius Stepinats, the victim of Tito’s 
tyranny, was one of innumerable priests who saved 
the lives of Jewish refugees. 

No one would deny that the Catholic Church, in 


the name of its conception of faith and morals, makes 
in some respects more comprehensive demands on 



















. 
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its clergy and: laity than some-of the more indis 
vidualistic Protestant churches. , But one need not ~ 
accept the Catholic position on marriage and birth 
control, or theology in general, in order to recognizes 
that American Catholics, by and large, are just as! 
good democrats as Protestants, Jews and agnostics. 7 

It is easy to demolish this false analogy between 7 
the perverted political allegiance which Communists 4 
pay to Moscow and the reverence of Catholics for * 
Rome as the seat of their world-wide church by ~ 
posing a practical question. Suppose there were some. 
military secret vital to American national security. 
Would there be the slightest reason to suspect that 7 
a Catholic who knew this secret would betray it, 7 
merely because he was a Catholic? Certainly not, ~ 
just as there would be no ground for automatically ~ 
suspecting a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian a Metho- | 
dist, a Jew or a non-believer. But suppose a Com- 3 
munist or a fanatical fellow-traveler had access to 7 
this secret. Would there be much reasonable doubt 4 
that he would betray it? There you have the falsity 4 
of the comparison clearly and fully exposed. 




















Labor in Politics 


Tue Republicans may easily be pardoned for puff- 
ing up their victory in the Eighth Pennsylvania 
Congressional District to far more than its real 
significance. After the CIO had spent a lot of money 
and energy to put across one of its own members on 
the Democratic ticket, the Republicans won by a 
greater majority than they were able to roll up in 
the regular election last year. 

If the Democrats and, especially. trade unionists 
enlisted on the Democratic side will learn the lesson 
of that Pennsylvania campaign, its outcome may be 
turned into a piece of good fortune for them. In next 
year’s presidential election something like 50,000,000 
votes will be cast. The number of trade unionists 
in this country is in the neighborhood of 15,000,000. 
And it must be borne in mind that not all of these 
follow the political admonitions of their officials. 
If organized Iabor wishes to put across its ideas in 
the political arena, it must learn to present its cause 
in such a way as to appeal to the maximum number 
of citizens. 

The Pennsylvania congressional campaign was not 
successfully designed to this end. In the first place, 
the fight was not made on the most popular issue. 
In a year when the cost of living goes up visibly 
week by week, when inflation brings the image of 
deflation, depression and unemployment vividly be- 
fore the minds of millions of citizens. the CIO cam- 
paigners in Pennsylvania asked the farmers and house- 
wives to get excited about the Taft-Hartley Bill. This 
anti-labor act is an issue, certainly, and an important 
one, but it means less to the average worker than 
does the price of meat and bread. To the farmers 
and most housewives it means little or nothing at 
all—unfortunately. ° 

The Republican pretense that the ClO men were 
defeated because they were outsiders is doubtless a 
gross exaggeration. No political party or group ex- 
pects to depend exclusively on home-grown speakers, 
But it is obviously true that the trade union cam- 
paigners suffered because they talked a language 
that was alien to many of the voters. Citizens are 
naturally inclined to follow men who speak on issues 
which are important to them in language which fits 
in with their traditions. Every experienced politician 
knows this. Labor men who want to win elections 
must learn it. 


- The housewife anxiously notes the shrinkage in what | 


Inflation Hypnosis © 


C onsiver the sad state of the American people. 7 
We have “prosperity.” We have practically full em- 
ployment. We are producing wealth at a terrific rate, © 
But we read in the papers that millions are under. | 
nourished, that the health of children is suffering. 
The reason, of course, is the galloping tendency of | 
prices. The prices of most of the essential foods | 
have gone up more than 100 percent since the start ; 
of the war, and they advance visibly week by week. | 






























she brings home in her market basket. ; 

The strange thing about this situation is the | 
paralysis of our politicians and institutions in the 4 
face of it. Attorney Jseneral Tom Clark orders his 
subordinates to look into the possibility that some | 
inflated prices are due to illegal conspiracies. Even 4 
the most utopian optimist will expect no real results 4 
from this move. Senator Taft, representing the Re-— 
publican Congress, advises people to eat less. Millions 
of people. the poor, are already eating less than: 
formerly. Governor Dewey has spoken some com | 
forting words, but suggests no line of action. New 
York City’s Mayor, William O’Dwyer, shows more 7 
practical sense and energy than anyone else who has” 
tackled this problem of prices. But his powers are 
limited. The papers talk, the people talk, everyone ‘ 
protests, but nobody does anything. 

There is a wide demand for a special session of - 
Congress to deal with implementation of the Marshall 
Plan. Control of our own inflation is essential to ; 
the success of this move to support Europe. If our 
industry goes into a deflationary tailspin, we shall 
not be able to help anyone. All our prospects for | 
world reconstruction are dependent on the continuing 
soundness of our own economy. The distribution of | 
food as well as reconstruction should be thought of 
in global terms. If there is a short supply, rationing 
and price control should be applied first of all here } 
in America where the chief supplies are available. 

Bold action is required, and promptly. Congres« 
sional leaders show no signs of being awake. So’ 
far the President has done nothing. One wonders _ 


what they ace waiting for. 
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William Henry Chamberlin; David J. Dallin 
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accrue from Mayflower ancestry. 

The two really dangerous anti-democratic trends 
in America’ are Communism and Fascism. As a non- 
Catholic, I believe the Catholic Church has deserved 
well of everyone who prizes the values of western 
civilization by its clear, unequivocal rejection of 
Communism and its vigorous condemnation of the 
cruel and tyrannical practices which are characteristic 
of all Communist and Communist-dominated states. 


Editor: 
William E. Bohn 


m There is a small lunatic fringe in American 
Catholicism that can be charged with having looked 
with favor on totalitarian and anti-Semitic ideas. 
But this is no larger or more significant than the 
parallel lunatic fringe in American Protestantism. 
Anti-Semitism receives no countenance in the teaching 
or official pronouncements of the Catholic Church. 
Not a few victims of Hitler’s racial and political 
persecution found shelter in Catholic institutions. Lee 
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